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7 HE problem of disarmament, which is of 
such great importance for international 
relations, entered into anew phase of develop- 
ment a few years ago. In the atmosphere of 
conciliation which then prevailed in the world 
\a rapprochement of the views of the great 
| powers on many aspects of this problem took 
‘place. But this was not enough and no con- 
crete results were achieved. The great powers 
did not have much confidence in each other 
‘which is necessary if some progress in solving 
‘the problem of disarmament is to be made, 
the problem which affects the world balance 
of power so profoundly. 


The crisis in international relations which, 
‘after a long period of improvements, arose 
at the end of last year out of the events in 
Egypt and Hungary, revealed once again the 
dangers of the present excessive armaments 
‘in the world in which two large military 
‘blocs oppose one another with terrible wea- 
pons at their disposal. The November events 
howed that the general awareness that a 
‘war under present conditions would mean the 
lestruction of the human race is not a suf- 
icient guarantee against war; on the contrary 
uch awareness may encourage local armed 
adventures on the presumption that the fear 
_war will prevent the international com- 
ity from collective resistance. Although 
this case such calculations proved wrong, 


they nonetheless showed how dangerous is 
the division of the world into blocs and 
alliances which oppose each other. 


The peoples of the world cannot accept 
this state of affairs with resignation. The 
public of the world, including the great 
powers and an increasingly greater number 
of governments, have lately begun to exert 
greater pressure on responsible circles, de- 
manding that they should approach, seriously, 
the implementation of a definite plan in 
disarmament and so eliminate the danger of 
a new war, as well as the psychosis of unrest, 


* doubts and suspicion which now prevails all 


over the world. 


The Yugoslav public and government have 
always been giving prime attention to the 
problem of disarmament, because it profoundly 
affects the atmosphere in international rela- 
tions and the efforts to preserve world peace. 
Yugoslavia, accordingly, has been very active 
in this field, particularly in the United Na- 
tions where she endeavoured to help achieve 
joint platforms and concrete solutions when- 
ever she had an opportunity to do so. Last 
year Yugoslavia was a member of the Dis- 
armament Commission and she then took the 
advantage of her position to submit a pro- 
posal on July 10 as a contribution to the 
solving of the problem of disarmament. This 
proposal was included in the Resolution on 


Disarmament at the Eleventh Meeting of the 
General Assembly which, in spite of the then 
difficult international situation, was accepted 
unanimously and, together with the proposals 
of the great powers, India, Japan, Canada 
and Norway, sent for consideration to the 
Disarmament Sub Committee, now meeting 
in London. At the beginning of April, the 
Sub-Committee invited the Yugoslav govern- 
ment to explain its proposal, which did 
through a memorandum delivered to the Sub 
Committee on April 10. 


The Yugoslav proposal is based on the 
fact that a rapprochement of views of the 
great powers has taken place so that it is 
now possible to achieve initial success in 
the consideration of many aspects of the 
problem. Naturally, this rapprochement of 
view is not yet sufficient to eliminate all the 
obstruction to an all round agreement. But, 
this does not mean that we must helplessly 
wait for the international situation to im- 
prove by itself before approaching the con- 
sideration of the problem. The advance made, 
although it does not facilitate a general solu- 
tion, is great enough to enable the conclusion 
of agreements on some matters of disarma- 
ment, and such agreements would, there is 
no doubt at all, create conditions for the 
solving of the whole problem and for the 
improvement of the atmosphere in the world 


and of international relations. By advocat- 
ing initial and partial agreements no one 
wishes to disregard the general agreement 
on disarmament which must remain as the 
chief and final aim. What is desired is to 
make the first step in disarmament, mainly 
by regulating certain matters of conventional 
and nuclear armaments and by devising cor- 
responding measures of control. In the given 
international situation, such initial agree- 
ments would regulate matters which cannot 
tip the balance of power in the world in any 
way. They would do away with undesirable 
doubts and suspicion, and create conditions 
for further steps in disarmament. 


The Yugoslav proposal dwells particularly 
on the problem of conventional armaments 
and armed forces as a sphere in which the 
powers concerned have displayed sufficiently 
similar views that it would be easy to con- 
clude concrete agreements. Such agreements 
are made possible also by the fact that the 
armed forces of the great powers are, it 
seems, not much stronger than what is being 
proposed as their top strength. Unilateral 
measures in decreasing armed forces have 
also been somewhat responsible for the op- 
timistic views on the possibility of an agre- 
ment in this field. The great financial burden 
imposed by armaments and, consequently, the 
inability to continue raising the standard of 
living are one more reason why defence ex- 
penditures should be decreased or at least 
kept at the present level, so that in this, 
too, it may prove possible to achieve some 
results. 


One of the matters in which an agreement 
— even of a temporary character — is now 
essential and possible is the stopping of the 
nuclear blast tests. This should be the first 
step in solving the general problem of nuclear 
armaments, after which further measures 
should be taken until all forms of nuclear 
weapons have been banned and eliminated. 
The stopping of nuclear blast tests, whose 
effects are a danger to human life, can no 
longer be put off, for this could not be ju- 
stified by any strategic, political or similar 
arguments. The stopping of these tests is 
today demanded by the public of the world 
and a great majority of governments. Only 
in case that the great powers should fail to 
reach an agreement on this can the limitation 
of such tests be considered, but only as a 
temporary measure and a step, towards a com- 
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plete settlement. The Yugoslav proposal sug- 
gests other practical: measures in the field 
of nuclear armaments, which means that it 
will be necessary to approach the solving of 
individual aspects of the problem as they 
become ripe for even partial settlement. 

To control any such agreement it will be 
necessary to devise measures to egsure their 
implementation. There is no doubt at all that 
the confidence which would be created by 
con¢luding initial agreements would make it 
possible to find corresponding measures of 
control, which could later on, when wider 
agreements are reached, serve as a precious 
experience in establishing a complete system 
of control. 


The suggestion contained in the Yugoslav 
proposal have been given as an example. 
After first successes further possibilities for 
negotiations and talks would be certainly 
created, What is more, must emphasize that 
since the Yugoslav proposal was made in 
July last year the great powers themselves 
have made different proposals which have 
many points of contact, so that it should not 
be too difficult to find realistic possibilities 
for initial agreements. First of all, it is encou- 
raging to note that the latest proposals of 
both sides speak about the necessity of stop- 
ping the production of atomic weapons and 
about the exclusive use of fissionable mate- 
rial for peacetime purposes. An agreement on 
this matter would be of inestimable value, 
for it would make it possible to eliminate the 
danger of a nuclear war. In the field of con- 
trol, too, a positive evolution has taken place 
lately, although there are still considerable 
points of disagreements. The danger of the 
use of guided missiles for military purposes 
has been emphasized by both sides and, con- 
sequently, here too some points of contact 
may be found. Further, the different propo- 
sals and suggestions on the special zones of 
inspection together with the restriction of 
armaments in such zones, have been made 
and submitted on diferent occasions which 
have many points of contact that could be 


a ee 
used as a basis of initial agreements. TI 
Disarmament Sub-Committee should study al 
these possibilities and other possibilities whi 
may be created in the future and try to achii 
ve even partial agreements which would star 
a process of disarmament. 

The debates in the Disarmament Sub 
Committee in London have so far been quite 
encouraging. According to available reports 
it seems that the delegates to the Sub- 
Committee are earnestly at work, without re- 
sorting to propaganda duels and mutual ac- 
cusations as in the previous years. It also 
seems that in this phase the delegates do not 
condition an agreement on disarmament by 
a prior settlement of outstanding political 
problems which was earlier the shief obstruc- 
tion to progress in this field. The Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee created a very favou- 
rable effect by asking Yugoslavia, India, Ja- 
pan, and Norway to explain their earlier 
proposals. This has been taken as the Sub- 
Committee’ s acknowledgement of the ju 
stified interest of these countries which, 
although not members of the Sub-Committee, 
wish to contribute by their initiatives to the 
solution of the problem of disarmament. The 
step of the Sub-Committee has been favou- 
rably received in the countries concerned, 
and it will make other countries undertake 
objective and constructive initiatives in the 
same direction. os 

It is to be hoped that all this means that 
the Disarmament Sub-Committee had grasped 
that it is in the interests of other countries 
and of the United Nations as a whole to 
see the deadlock in the consideration of the 
problem surmounted. The members of the 
Sub-Committee are particularly called upon 
to make initial progress in this field, to exp- 
loit all possibilities created by the rapproche- 
ment of the views of the great powers and 
to conclude concrete agreements. Any success 
in this respect would be of great significance 
for both the process of disarmament and for 
the creation of a more favourable atmosphere 
for solving other outstanding international 
problems. . 


KOCA POPOVIC: 


“The main thing to which we should get accustomed to is that we should not consider, 
infinitely, the justification of any one plan which could lead to step-by-step disarmament in 
relations to the desired advantages in the general balauce of power, advantages which may 
arise from fuch a plan. In other words, all plans, no matter where they originate, should be 


considered in relation to the effects they may be able to produce on the consolidation of 
peace, and not in relation of an ‘inevitable war’.. .“ ; 
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ILLUSIONS AND REALITY 


Jovan MARINOVIC 
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eS October events in Poland represent a turning point in 

the social and political development of the Polish people. 
It marked the beginning of a great new process of restoration 
- and renaissance, and put an end to the distortion and deforma- 
tion of socialist development in Poland, while doing away with 
dogmatic and rigid schemes and cliches which the former 
Stalinist period prescribed as unique and god-given for the 
salvation of socialism. 


Today the great process of renaissance has embraced the 
Polish working class and working peoples upon which the old 
canons of socialism were imposed against their will and 
irrespective of the different conditions of economic, political 
and cultural development of the country and the level of 
their social consciousness. This of course bred discontent and 
resistance, instead of ensuring active participation and the 
leading role of the working class in socialist development. 


Resentment and opposition grew parallel with the increasingly 
difficult living and material conditions of the working people 
and the steady deterioration of the political conditions of the 
country. 


The directives and outlines of socialist development in 
“Poland were drawn up and based on the results of October. 
The eighth plenum of the United Polish Workers Party, profit- 
ing by the bitter experiences of the past, adopted a sweeping 
programme of further socialist development of Poland which 
‘really reflects the will and aspirations of the people and opens 
. prospects for a better and happier life. This programme is not 
a propaganda slogan of the day but a long term task which 
‘cannot be accomplished overnight. Its fulfilment will require 
a protracted and persistent struggle both against the remnants 
of the bureaucracy, centralist methods of management in 
economy and government administration as well as all pheno- 
‘mena which lead to retrogression and impede the normal 
development of socialist democracy. 


I have no intention in this article to examine the programe 
of the Polish United Workers Party adopted at the October 
“session of the Central Committee which is being gradually 
-implemented at present. I will only say that the process of 
democratization embraced all social strata, all social organiza- 
tions and political parties in Poland today. The prime objective 
_which is indissolubly linked with the development of ‘socialist 
democracy and the creation of socialist relations at the present 
juncture is the over-all development of economy, the increase 
of industrial and farm production and the improvement of the 
standard of living. This is both the most important task in 
the present phase and also the chief long-term objective, on 
whose solution the prosperity of Poland as a socialist country 
is contingent, 


Among the complex problems with which the Polish 
leadership is confronted today I will only deal with a few which 
are of interest for the Yugoslav and foreign readers and whose 
short explanation can contribute to the better understanding 
of the Polish road to socialism. 


WORKERS COUNCILS IN POLAND 


In the first place it is known that socialism is being 
developed in different countries under various conditions, while 
the stages through which it passes depend on the level of the 
social and political development of each country and its specific 
conditions. No decrees or given cliches are of any help in this 
matter; on the contrary, they can only slow down and impede 
certain economic and social processes of socialist development. 
Therefore the Polish United Workers Party has now embarked 
on the road of socialist development which best corresponds 
to the interests and tendencies of the working class and work- 
ing people in general and which should ensure their active 
participation in the development of the socialist system of 
society. 

This is borne out by the process of democratization and 
the development of socialist democracy in Poland. The creation 
of Workers Councils in factories and other enterprises best 
testifies to the fact that the old methods are being abandoned 
and the role of the working class to which it is entitled in 
the development of socialism restituted to it. Needless to say, 
these are only the first steps in the development of Workers 
Councils in Poland, so that the latter have not yet acquired 
the political and social role which is theirs by right. They 
still lack the economic basis for this, and the prospects of 
their development are not fully defined yet. Moreover, the 
period since October to date is too short to vouchsafe analyses 
concerning the role of Workers Councils in Poland. One cannot 
expect miracles within a few months time. But even within 
this brief period significant results have been accomplished in 
the individual enterprises. This refers primarily to the solution 
of individual economic problems in the factories, the organiza- 
tion of work, the rational utilization of machines and material, 
the supply and technical development of production. 

Other problems falling within the scope of competence 
of the Workers Councils are being deliberated today in many 
industrial enterprises in Poland. The interest of the working 
class in the further development and defining of concrete tasks 
of the Workers Councils is immense. It is manifested not only 
at meetings and consultations but also at party conferences. 
Needless to say, so great an achievement of socialist democracy 
is irritating to those who are used to the old methods of 
government and management. Wherever possible they are 
endeavouring to slow down the development of Workers 
Councils, minimize and compromise their role in the fulfilment 
of the October Programme of the Polish United Workers Party. 
They hope that they will succeed in this respect and cling to 
their hopes and illusions. Reality, is entirely different, however. 
The Workers Councils are growing stronger from day to day 
thus becoming the mainstay of socialist democvacy in the 
Peoples Republic of Poland. 


SOCIALIST TRANSFORMATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The Stalinist period may well list the forcible collectiv- 
ization of agriculture by means of administrative pressure and 
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state intervention among its major failures. It is really hard 
to find a more givid and tragic example of the breakdown 
of a policy which has nothing in common with the fundamental 
principles of Marxism and their practical implementation in 
the socialist transformation of agriculture, in the light of the 
specific conditions of a country, the character of rural property 
relations, the will and level of social consciousness of the farm 
population, etc. 

The policy of creating collective farm holdings by means 
of state pressure was pursued for years in Poland. Needless 
to say, it could not yield any positive results political or 
economic. Irrespective of their financial status an class structure 
resentment grew among the peasants against the state and its 
executive apparatus. Instead of the expected cleavage and 
subsequent conflict of the medium and poor peasants on the 
one hand, and the rich peasants on the other, the opposite 


_ happened, as the whole peasantry united against the creation 


of cooperatives by administrative measures. Such cooperatives 
did not attract the farm producer nor was he economically 
interested in joining them. This led not only to the stagnation 
but also to the decline of agricultural production. 

The Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee of the United 
Polish Workers Party made a radical turn about in its farm 
policy. It adopted the view that the prime task of the party 
consists in increasing sagricultural production which is indis- 
pensable for socialist development. In order to raise production 
and alter the general conditions in the rural areas, it was 
necessary to implement .a series of measures which will restore 
the confidence of the peasants in the socialist state. In this 
sense, the former way of establishing producer and other co- 
operatives was resolutely abandoned and possibilities opened 
to the peasants for the creation of material conditions on 
their own holdings which will lead to the increase of farm 
production and higher income for their families. When the 
voluntary principle of joining cooperatives became a reality 
the peasants withdrew from the artificially created cooperatives. 
It is not only the voluntary principle when the joining of 
cooperatives is involved, but primarily the economic interest 
of the farm producers to set up cooperatives when they are 
profitable and when they offer advantages over the individual 
holding that is in question. The conditions for the development 
of cooperation in Poland exist precisely on the above mention- 
ed principles: voluntary entering into the cooperatives and the 
economic interest the farm producers. Such economic conditions 
in the village should be created with regard to the development 
of cooperatives and their role in the socialist transformation 
of agriculture, that the individual peasant begins seeking the 
cooperative, realizes the advantages of socialist over individual 
production and the direct material benefit therefrom. Poland 
has rich traditions in the development of various cooperative 
forms. The new farm policy will revive these traditions and, 
after a long and difficult period of stagnation and compromis- 
ing of cooperatives, will recommence the establishment of 
cooperatives on the principle of voluntary membership and the 
economic interests of the farm producers in Poland. | 


The enemies of the October changes are also seeking to 
obstruct the implementation of this programme of the present 
Polish leadership. They cherish hopes and illusions on the 
failure of the new farm policy. Reality is different however. - 
The Polish United Workers Party will carry out this major 
task with the cooperation of the United Peasant Party which 
is also based on socialist conceptions, as it enjoys the support 
of the working class and working peasants of Poland. 


COOPERATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


There are also two progressive parties in Poland besides 
the Polish United Workers Party, i.e. the United Peasant Party 
(Peoples Party) and the Democrat Party. This is a fact which 


must be taken in account when speaking of socialist develop- 
"ment in Poland as one of the most important specific character- 


istics of the Polish road to socialism. Needless to say this 


fact was not taken in account in the old period which was 
ended by the Eighth Plenum of the Polish United Workers 
Party. The old leadership of the Workers Party ignored the 
role and influence of the two other parties in certain social 


“the political atmosphere 


layers in Poland, especially in the countryside. It foisted the 
leadership of the Workers Party upon the other parties thus 
breeding resentment among their supporters. The independence 
of the United Peasant Party and the Democratic Party was 
practically liquidated, and their political role declined notably. 
This, of course, did not lead to the strengthening of the Polish 
United Workers Party nor the growth of its political influence 
on the working people and supporters of these parties. On the 
contrary, such a policy proved detrimental to the socialist 
forces, disunited them and created a favourable ground for 
the activation of reactionary elements in the country. In the 
first place the supporters of the Peasant Party fell under the 
inflence of rightist pro-Mikolayzcik elements who exerted 
strong pressure on the United Peasant Party in order to sever 
relations between it and the Polish United Workers Warty, 
while the influence of anti-socialist and bourgeois liberal 
elements was strengthened in the Democratic Party. 

The October programme wrought a thorough change in 
in the country and created new 
relations between the progressive political parties in Poland. 
This programme in whose drafting the working class headed 


by its Party played a decisive part, as in the over all trans- 


formation of the country, attracted the other political parties 


“to cooperate with the Polish United Workers Party in the 


building up of socialism. Such cooperation led to the creation 


of the Front of National Unity which unites all socialist forces 
in the country. This was unequivocally confirmed by the 
January elections to the Polish Parliament. 


The creation of the Front of National Unity on the basis 
of equal relations between the progressive Polish political 
parties, the exchange of opinion, the coordination of attitudes 
among these parties on various problems of social development 
in Poland, the deep democratic process which covered all social 
strata, all combined to exert a profound influence on the 
working people, activated their creative forces and enlisted 
them in the social life of the country thus raising the authority 
of the Polish United Workers Party and its new leadership 
at the same time enhancing its leading role in the development 
of socialism which is recognized and accepted by the other 
political parties in Poland. It is only now that the leading 
role is not artificial, and imposed upon the other parties, but 
stems from the genuine moral prestige of the Polish United 
Workers Party. 


There are different “supporters” of the policy pursued 
by the new Party leadership headed by Gomulka in Poland. 
Some of them fear that the leading role of the Workers Party 
has been placed in jeopardy and lament for the old methods 
of commanding “on behalf of“ the working class and working 
people. Others hope that the introduction of “unlimited” 
democracy may create favourable conditions for the struggle 
against the peoples state authority and against socialism. Both 
are victims of illusions although their activities in the struggle 
against the October programme should not be underrated. 


Reality in Poland consists of the immense efforts of the 
working class and working people headed by the Polish United 
Workers Party for the development and victory of socialism. 


ACCUSATIONS AND FACTS 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOVIET-HUNGARIAN TALKS IN MOSCOW 


Vlajko BEGOVIC 


DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTB FOR}INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND ECONOMY 


=" 
BC)N the occasion of the meeting of the State and Party 


delegations of the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 


Hungary in Moscow, the most responsible state and political 
leaders of those countries had enunciated fairly grave accusa- 
tions against Yugoslavia. 


Ni he a 


This time, too, we have acted with great restraint: however, 
these accusations are being passed on and further elaborated, 
and the celebration of the State Holiday of the People’s 


Republic of Hungary had particularly been exploited in that 


y 


1 
; 


a 
4 
a 


_ Sense. 


We are pained again to have to come out against incor- 


‘rect and unfounded denunciations of our country and distor- 


tions of truth. But we must do so because we are convinced 
that our silence would serve neihter our country nor socialism 
in general. 


FRESH ACCUSATIONS 


Our caution and calm reaction to the denunciations of 


Yugoslavia which in the last few months have been pursued 
_as a “brotherly“ and “principled criticism has, probably, been 


* The following is a translation of the article which appeared 


in newsparer “Borba“, of April 5, 1957. 


taken as our weakness. Some appear to have come to believe 
that they had succeeded in sufficiently compromising Yugo- 
slavia politically, her internal and foreign policy, her experience 
in socialist construction, and her independence, and that a 
further move can be made. We regret that such a move has 
been made by such responsible comrades as Kadar and Bul- 
ganin, who subsequently were joined by the secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union Pospyelov also. Even for us, used as we have become 
to many things, this has been a surprise. So far this kind of 
job had been left to the press and radio, to anonymous authors 
and to articles signed by journalists and publicists. It is more 
rarely that the higher political and state leaders had engaged 
in accusations, except for Enver Hoxha, whose chief political 
assignment this seems to have been both in the period from 
1948 to 1954 and now. 


Comrade Janos Kadar, President of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and President of the Hungarian Socialist Labour Party, 
in the capacity of chief of the Hungarian State and Party 
delegation on the occasion of the visit to the Soviet Union, 
has in his public speeches accused comrades E. Kardelj and 
K. Popovié that “a criminal, imperialist, counter-revolutionary 
attack against the Hungarian people is being termed a revolu- 


tion by them,“ and that comrades Kardelj and Popovic 
not bothered by that in the appraisal of the October events 


in Hungary they are taking and proclaiming an attitude 
identical with that, as is familiar, non-Marxist attitude adopted 


“Ok 


by Dulles and the “Voice of Europe”. 

(Characteristic here, incidentally, is the renewed attempt 
to devide our leadership and the concentration of their cam- 
paign upon definite Yugoslav leading comrades, as though their 
attitudes were but their personal views.) 

The President of the Government of the U.S.S.R. comrade 
Nikolay Bulganin, speaking in the name of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, had upheld this attitude of Janos 
Kadar and had stated: 

“Comrade Kadar has correctly said that a Communist 

cannot term as a revolution a malicious attack on a 
popular-democratic state, an attack in which Communists 
were being killed.“ He then characterized “certain Yugo- 
slav leaders“ as Communists “who do not differ essentially 
from imperialists in their appraisal of the Hungarian 
events.” 


In his speech at the Kremlin Bulganin further asserted: 
“Everybody is aware that Imre Nagy and his group 
had found practical support among the Yugoslav leaders. 
This support had nourished and inspired Nagy. And it 
is no accident that at the moment of the breaking-up of 
the counter-revolution in Budapest Imre Nagy and his 
group found haven in the Yugoslav Embassy.“ 
Then, speaking about the role of Imre Nagy, he said: 


. One should speak particularly. about the sinister 
role that the traitorous Imre Nagy—Losonczi group had 
played in the development of the Hungarian counter- 
revolution. Irrefutable facts indicate convincingly that 
Imre Nagy, hiding under the mask of a Communist, had 
lond before the events of October, 1956 actually served 
the enemies of the Hungarian people.“ And further: 

. Nagy and Losonezi had addressed themselves to the 
imperialists and invited them to armed intervention against 
the Hungarian people...“ 


And on the occasion of the State Holiday of the People’s 
Republic of Hungary, the secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Pospyeloy, speak- 
ing at a solemn meeting in Moscow on the 3rd inst.. repeated 
the charges against Yugoslavia: 


Fe In the speeches of certain Yugoslav leaders 
and in the Yugoslav press there was being advanced an 
incorrect, non-Marxist appraisal of the events in Hungary, 
the fact was being denied that a counter-revolutionary 
uprising had been prepared in Hungary in advance. Being 
completely negated is the role also of the hundreds of 
millions of American dollars spent on anti-Communist 
propaganda. Sympathy was being expressed for and sup- 
port had been extended to the traitorous group of Imre 
Nagy.“ 

So far Yugoslavia had been accused of incorrect political 
attitudes in regard to the Hungarian events. And, here, now, 
at the highest state and political level, Yugoslavia is being 
associated with imperialists and through Imre Nagy with their 


alleged conspiracy, accompained by the accusation that she- 


had inspired and assisted Nagy while he was a collaborator 
of imperialists and in the service of the enemies of the Hun- 
garian people. Put this way, then, it is made out that Yugo- 
slavia concretely should be held responsible not only for her 
political views, but for the events in Hungary. 


* I do not know a “Voice of Europe“ came to be discovered. 
As far as I am aware, there exist propaganda broadcasting stations 
of the “Voice of America“ and “Free Europe“. 


“are” 


Unquestionably things have been carried too how 
such a road has been taken, then the following step also ce 
be made: — a trial of Nagy and his “confession that, ; 
a long time inveigled agent of imperialists and Yugoslavia 
already, he had organized or assisted the organizing of a 
counter-revolution in Hungary. Thus we would have a complete 
repetition of the Rajk case. * 

It is no good to hold grievances and cite past evils. 
However, with acts like these they are forcing us to recall 
the recent past. We have kept a vivid memory of the Rajk 
trial whereby Yugoslavia was to have been discredited and 
her political leadership represented as the collaborators of 
imperialists who are interfering in the internal matters of 
Hungary to tear down the authority of people’s democracy, 
The trial, though, had mainly served Rakosi to get even with 
all those who disagreed with the policy being implemented by 
him, the policy that has led to the October events The Rajk 
trial, stage-managed so as to compromise Yugoslavia and het 
leadership, did not harm Yugoslavia politically, but had consti- 
tuted the disfiguration of the socialist system in Hungary and 
the compromising of the Hungarian Party in the eyes of the 
Hungarian people and the whole world. It appears to us that 
an attempt now is again being made to mobilize the Hun- 
garian Party against Yugoslavia. This time, too, it could 
primarily prove to be in Hungary’s harm. 


It had been explained to us that the earlier accusations 
against Yugoslavia an everything that had been done was 
the work of “capitalist agent“ Beria and his gang, that the 
“cult of the personality” was to blame for it. How can we 
explain, then, these fresh, similar accusations and similar 
methods? It seems to us that here it is a question of a definite 
policy and a definite conception of relations between socialist 
countries and labour movements. The present case, and some 
others, indicate to us that policy and those conceptions have 
not yet quite disappeared, that they are still alive and keer 


appearing in new forms. x 


Y pare: 


Let us revert, in connection with the above mentioned 
Faccusations, to the events in Hungary. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE UPRISING IN HUNGARY, 
NAGY, AND RAKOSI 


Let us begin with some political attitudes and appraisil 
determining by the Soviet-Hungarian talks in Moscow . 

In the joint declaration of the governments of the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Republic of Hungary there was given the 
character and explanation of the events in Hungary: 


“A short time ago the forces of imperialist reaction, 
fearful due to the easing of international tensions that 
had been achieved thanks to the efforts of the peace- 
loving peoples, attempted to draw the world again into 
a “cold war“ and with this aim they provoked the bloody 
events in Hungary, exploiting for their interests the Hun- 
garian counter-revolution that had languished under- 
ground, as well as the reactionary emigration which is 
being cal with American money in some Western 
countries . 


“Both governments have agreed that the counter- 
revolutionary forces in Hungary, with the active support 
of the ruling circles of imperialist states, had exploited 
for their sinister ends the aspirations of the toilers to 
rectify as soon as possible the mistakes that had been 
committed by the earlier leadership in Hungary. 

“Irrefutable facts and documents that are at the 
disposal of the Hungarian Government reveal that the 
armed action of the counter-revolutionary forces in Hun- 
gary in October—November, 1956 had been prepared 
under the direct leadership and with the participation of 
aggressive Western circles.“ 4 


__. In the announcement on the conversations between the 
Biclegations of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the Hungarian Socialist Labour Party the following also is 
said about Nagy: 


“The traitorous group of Nagy—Losonczi had long 
before the October events operated together with the 
counter-revolutionary underground, falsely concealing it- 
self in the process with declarations of allegiance to 
socialism... Imre Nagy and his associates had followed 
the customary road of the revisionists. Abandoning the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, they soon slid to positions 
of open assistance to the counter-revolutionary forces and 
turned into executors of the will of reaction.“ 


Also added thereto, as we have seen, was the alleged role 
of Yugoslavia in the Hungarian events. 
Such are the characteristic features of the Marxist-Lenin- 
‘ist analysis“ of the events in Hungary that ought to provide 
‘their explanation and indicate the social forces and their 
“movement in the uprising. 


Only, one accustomed to realistic reasoning and reckoning 
with facts must wonde: how is it that those events should 
have occured in Hungary after 12 years of socialism and 
‘people's authority when“... it is an incontestable fact that 
just the years of the popular-democratic organization in Hun- 
‘gary had been the years of a flourishing of the economy and 
culture such as has been unknown in her history, years of 
a significant improvemment of the standard of living of the 
working population” — as stated in the above mentioned 
‘declaration of the two parties? Why did the people there rise 
and fight so desperately? Workers, youths, soldiers have been 
the main force here. A large part of the intellectuals -and 
Party members had been on the side of the uprising. How 
was it possible for reactionary Horthyite elements, of whom 
the people had 25 years of bitter experience, to gain the upper 
‘hand in the leadership of the uprising? How was American 
propaganda of the “Voice of America“ and that from similar 
sources, which is alien to working people and socialism, able 
to have such an effect on the people in Hungary? How was 
it possible for both the working people of Hungary and youth 
to have fought against the Soviet Army? 


This question cannot convincingly be answered by such 
analyses because, in the place of factual analyses of facts, 
‘of the objective social reality, the social forces and _ their. 
‘movement, particularly an analysis of the then political system, 
Medunarodna politika — 24 april — Dimitrijevié 
the explanation invoked is primarily imperialist propaganda, the 
Nagy conspiracy, the activity of counter-revolutionary elements 
Operating just about like evil spirits. What has that got to 
do with Marx’s and Lenin’s methods of analysis and scientific 
socialism? 

It is very interesting and edifying to observe Bont the 
2 _ appraisal of Hungarian events, of Nagy and Rakosi had evolved 
“up to the above mentioned passages in both the one and the 
other Soviet-Hungarian declaration and in the speeches pro- 
“nounced in connection with the declarations. 


We offer, first, excerpts mainly of the attitudes of J. 
-Kadar, italicizing the characteristic spots: 


“The heroic uprising of our people has freed the 
people and the country from Rakosi’s regime, it has 
brought freedom to the people and independence to the 
country, without which there is no socialism. 


“We can say that the ideological initiaters and 
organizers of this uprising had come from your ranks. 
Writers, Hungarian. Communist journalists, students, youth 
from the Petoefi Club, thousands of workers and peasants, 
veteran fighters imprisoned on the basis of false charges 
have forght in the front ranks against the tyranny and 


: 


adventurous policy of Rakosi. We take pride in that you 
have made a sound stand in the armed uprising and 
shown in that uprising a true patriotism and fidelity to 
socialism. 

“We are making a sincere appeal to you. The upris- 
ing of the people has reached the crossroads. Either the 
Hungarian democratic parties will be sufficiently strong 
to consolidate their victories, od we shall find ourselves 
face to face with open counter-revolution.“ 

(From the speech of Janos Kadar, November 2, 1956) 


“There should exist agreement on the question that 
the basic cause of the people’s movement that began on 
October 23 should be sought in those grave mistakes, 
in the sins that were committed by Rakosi’s cliqué, which 
had a decisive influence on the conduct of the State and 
the Party. We should also know that the indignation of 


the enraged masses because of the harmful acts and 


methods had been completely justified. The masses which 
took part in the uprising did not have as their aim to 
shake the people’s authority of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, but, on the contrary, they had as their aim 
strengthening it just by coming out against the mistakes 
committed. 

“In the ranks of participants in the armed uprising 
and the mass movement there had from the first moment 
been present and had ever more come to the fore those 
counter-revolutionary forces the aim of which was not 
rectification of mistakes, but the overthrow of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic and the authority of the working 
people.“ 

(From the speech of Janos Kadar, November 11. 1956) 


. On October 23 there began an armed uprising. 
Looking at the participants in the uprising, | am bound 
to say that this uprising did not have as its aim the 
overthrow of the system of the people’s republic, but 
rectificiation of the mistakes of the leadership.“ 

(From the speech of Janos Kadar, November 25, 1956) 


“ 


The clique of Rakosi—Geroe fater 1948 had 
abandoned the principled base 0 Marxism-Leninism in the 
Party and State apparatus, then in the conduct of the 
economy, it had domesticated a sectarian and dogmatic 


policy and a bureaucratic method of management that . 


only gives orders and tolerates no opposition... with 
mechanical copying of the Soviet example, incorrect 
interpretations of the Soviet-Hungarian friendship, relega- 
tion of the national interests to the background, under- 
rating and disparagement of our progressive traditions and 
national values, it has gravely injured the patriotic and 
national feelings of the Hungarian people...“ 

(From the Resolution of the Interim Central 

Committee of December 8, 1956.) 


And next, in February this year: 
. On October 23, 1956, the same as on August 
2, 1919, in Hungary there had begun a counter-revolu- 


tion.“ 
(From the speech of Janos Kadar, February 5, 1957.) 


Let us also add the latest viewpoint of member of the 


Politburo. Gyoergy Matrosan, enunciated in the “Csepel“ 
combine: é 


“... The rabble had fought here. scoundrels had 
faught, not the workers. Yes, comrades, scoundrels had 
faught, both here and everywhere else in the country.” 

(From the speech at the “Csepel* combine, 
March 23, 1957.) 


From the uprising and the tragic struggle of the people 


in which tens of thousands of people had fallen, in the declara- 
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“T declare that the Presidency of the Party of Hun- § 


garian Toilers and each of its individual members agree 
with these decisions on which the Ministerial Council 
(under the presidency of Imre Nagy — Author’s Note) has 
been deliberating today. 


“On my part, I can state that I wholly agree with 
what has been said before me, with what has been said 
by Imre Nagy, Zoltan Tildi, Ferencz Oerdey...“ 

(From the speech of Janos Kadar, October 30 1956.) 


“I, who have been a minister in the government of 
Imre Nagy, am bound to state openly my personal opinion 
that neither Imre Nagy, nor his political group, has 
desired consciously to assist the counter-revolutionary 
system. However, there is no doubt but that it had come 
to political pressure by the counter-revolutionary forces 
and that he had committed a great political sin against 
the people, because after seeing the state of affairs, he 
did not sincerely and courageously bring it out before the 
people, but, on the contrary, let it be carried by the 
chauvinist wave, he abandoned the positions of the work- 
ing class and invited to resistance against Soviet troops, 
which had been invited to help and which had the inten- 
tion to defend our people and our organization from 
counter-revolution. “ 

(From the speech of Janos Kadar, November 11. 1956.) 


“Janos Kadar declared that he did not regard Imre 
Nagy as a man who had consciously assisted counter- 
revolurion, but that the events had drawn him to that.“ 

(From Janos Kadar’s Statement to “Nep 
Szabadsag,“ of November 15, 1956.) 


“With his incompetency and inactivity towards the 
counter-revolution, Imre Nagy hed first camouflaged and 
then upheld the white terror of blood-thirsty counter- 
revolution. Imre Nagy had performed a part that cannot 
be forgiven him. If he was incompetent, he should have 
resigned...” 

(From the speech of Janos Kadar November 27, 1956.) 


Thus was the opinion about Imre Nagy built up. so that, 
by means of “irrefutable facts“, it then be proved that he 
had been in the service of the enemies of the Hungarian people 
even before the October events. 


The political mistakes of Imre Nagy are familiar; how- 
ever, they should be treated such as they are. 


As for Rakosi and Geroe, the genesis of the opinion on 
them is interesting. Half a year before the October events, on 
April 6, 1956, the following opinion was given about Rakosi 
on the part of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Government of the U.S.S.R. 


“ .. The Hungarian people has achieved these historic 
successes under the leadership of its militant vanguard, 
the Party of Hungarian Toilers which is considerably 
implementing the Marxist-Leninist policy, one expressing 
the radical, vital interests of the toilers. The Central 
Committee of the Party of Hungarian Toilers, headed by 
the tried veteran of the revolutionary movement Matyas 
Rakosi has carried out a series of measures of essential 
moment for the consolidation of the popular-democratic 
movement, for the realization of the glorious programme 
of socialist construction in Hungary. 


“The Central Committee of the Party of Hungarian 
Toilers and comrades Matyas Rakosi and Andras Hege- 
dues personally have done and are doing everything for 
the consolidation of friendship and brotherly co-operation 
between the Hungarian and the Soviet. masses.“ 

(“Pravda“, April 6. 1956.) 


qe, 4% ye 
tion there was only left “the desire of the Howeeen peopl 
to rectify the mistakes the earlier leaderships had committe 
in Hungary, and to do as soon as possible,“ and imperialis 
machinations and counter-revolution appear as the sole factor 
almost of the whole events from beginning, and before th 
beginning even, to end. j 


And now, let us look how the political appraisals of Imes 
Nagy had been developing. 


. 
: 


—— 


__.. PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 


A WITCH HUNT 


The times in which we live have no sentimentality. In 
military laboratories in which possibilities are being planned 
for the annihilation of millions of people in the first seconds 
of a possible new war, human life has lost all its value.. The 
hydrogen bomb, which in the twinkle of an eye could destroy 
even the largest city on our planet, has become the standard 
to measure the success of scientists, the talk of the day and 
the motto of the epoch. This is not the atmosphere in which 
sentimental feelings can be allowed to express themselves, 
not even in exceptional cases such as the recent tragical 
suicide of the Canadian Ambassador, Herbert Norman. Why 
the press of the world wrote for days about the suicide in 
Cairo — whose cause originated in Washington but _ whose 
effects were felt most sharply in Ottawa — can be explained 
by the fact that it was not merely the end of one man’ s 
life, but an event with definite political implications and a 
background which cannot be ignored. 


The first acts of the drama took place when the Senate 
Sub-Committee for the Internal Security of the United States, 
whose activity is overshadowed by MacCarthyism as Elsinore 
is by the ghost of Hamlet’ s father, thought it fit to use 
police methods towards the ambassador of a foreign country 
which maintains friendly and allied relations with the United 
States. By a decision of a few people, members of the high- 
est United States representative body (who are supposed to 
possess what is called the sense of proportions and political 
tact), one man, not only a citizen, but a prominent diplomat 
of another country, was placed on the index and one go- 
vernment declared politically immature. This man _ killed 
himself and the government sent a note of protest together 
with many official words in favour of the diplomat it had 
lost and in the defence of its right to run its own affairs 
independently. The official Washington appologized, and 
Ottawa could do nothing but state that the “‘tactics used 
only degrade those who employ them‘. 


It seemed that this was the epilogue, but it is not: Senator 
Eastland and most of his colleagues from the Sub-Com- 
mittee for Internal Security now cynically say that the Sub- 
Committee acted in accord with established practices which © 
they intend to continue. Here one cannot but ask: if the 
Senators had not a bit of respect and consideration for a 
great foreign country, thus overstepping their competencies 
and ignoring the usages in international relations, what can 
then be said for the unenviable position of the ordinary 
citizens of their own country (in which so many unfavourable 
words can be heard about the political freedoms and the 
way of life in other countries) whose names underlined in 
red can one day be placed on the table before Senator East- 
land and his colleagues? It seems that japanese paper was 
right when it remarked that this practice of the Senators is 
ideantical with the burning of witches in the dark days of 
the 16th century. Here is one addition: MacCarthyism in 
various forms and in various spheres can have far reaching 
and detrimental consequences. 


On November 1 comrade Janos Kadar was saying that 
“the Hungarian representatives of Stalinism, Rakosi 
and his clique, had with their blind criminal policy con- 
verted the Party into an instrument of tyranny and 
national slavery.“ 
(From the speech of Janos Kadar over 
Radio Budapest, November 1, 1956.) 


Or to quote the Resolution of the Interim Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Socialist Labour Party: 

“The clique of Rakosi—Geroe had with its anti- 
Leninist methods of leadership and ones foreign to the 
Communist Party provoked a split between the Party 
leadership and membership, the Party and the working 
class, the working class and its ally, the peasantry, as 
well as between the Party and the intellectual workers. 
It had undermined and weakened the reputation of the 
Party.“ 

(From the Resolution of the Interim Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Labour Party — “Nepszabadsag“, 

of December 8, 1956.) 


Latterly comrade Kadar has been saying little about 
Rakosi and Geroe. Nor are they mentioned directly by the 
Soviet-Hungarian declaration either, save for one place where 
it is only said that 
“the former leadership of the Party had committed 
serious mistakes in directing the work on the construction 
of socialism which provoked the discontent of men in the 
Party and beyond.“ 


In his speech in the Kremlin comrade Bulganin said that 


“the former leadership of the country headed by 
Rakosi and Geroe, as is familiar, had permitted mistakes 
to occur in the construction of socialism and the questions 
of the Party’s interlinking with the masses, it did not 
secure unity in the Party ranks and had shown a lack of 
principles in the struggle on the ideological front,“ and 
so on. 


; So, gone are principal misdeeds of the Rakosi—Geroe 
clique. It is only a question of political mistakes by political 
- leaders. 

As we see, appraisal of the role of Rakosi and Geroe is 
moving in the opposite direction from the eppraisal of the 
_ character of Hungarian events and the role cf Nagy. Un- 
 questionably this, too, has its reasons and its logic. 

Is that not an evident distortion of truth? 

| Apparently there are few examples of political and state 

leaders having so fundamentally changed their attitudes on 

_ the essential and fateful questions of a people within so short 

a time. There are few examples of the creation of stich deep 

divorcing of explanations from the events and of theory from 

' practice. A Marxist-Leninist analysis that is also used as the 

base for the building-up of common principled «ttitudes in the 

labour movement in the world should not dare to look like 
that. From this it seems as though the invoking of Marxism- 

' Leninism was for some people turning into something that 

1 corresponds to their or another’s direct practi:al-political in- 


_ terests, and that such a method has to serve to enable them 


Eto evade political responsibility and to shift such responsibility 
q to others. Regrettably, criticism, indeed accusation. of Yugo- 
r) 


 slavia is being operated by means of such analyses and methods. 
" Definite events have taken place, we have witnessed them, 
there exist men and documents. These facts must be reckoned 
with and to us it looks an incorrect policy to represents those 
facts before the labour movement quite differently from what 
they are so as to conceal the basic causes of the Hungarian 
eyents and the grave experiences of socialist construction in 


Hungary. It is not in the interests of the labour movement 
and socialism to conceal such matters, but these shculd not be 
done and their future doing should be rendered impossible. 

In his analysis, which no one has refuted yet with con- 
vincing arguments, comrade Kardelj had shown that in Hun- 
gary it had been a case of degeneration of the political system, 
that a non-democratic system of bureaucratic despotism had 
become there a brake on development of socialist social forces, 
conducting, first, to separation of the leadership from the 
masses, and subsequently to action by the masses against such 
a political leadership too. And reaction took advantage of it. 
This, together with other things also, such as the then rela- 
tionship between states and parties, is seen from comrade 
Kardelj’s own appraisal were made on the basis of facts. This 
is also seen from the article by comrade Luigi Longo, deputy 
secretary general of the Communist Party of Italy, written 
following conversations in Budapest with Kadar, Kis, Minih 
and other of today’s most responsible leaders of Hungary, in 
which the author spoke of a regime that had become dege- 
nerate, that had disfranchised, cheated and humiliated the 
working people.* 


Some ten days before the uprising I talked with very 
many Hungarian comrades in Budapest. At the “Csepel* 
combine, with university professors and students, with the exe- 
cutive cadre in the economy and the state apparatus, with 
members of the Government and members of the Central 
Committee. They were all Party members, they all clearly 
showed that they were socialists at heart. However, none of 
them, save Geroe and a small number of men around him, 
were content with the existing system of government and the 
policy of the Party, and a large part of them were embittered 
and revolted by what was going on. The Party and the state 
leadership were completely compromised in the eyes of the 
people. 

In such a situation it could come to an uprising and chaos, 
a pretext was only needed or that, and this pretext was 
provided at a certain moment by Geroe himself with his 
provocation. 

The basic cause of the uprising lies in the bitterness of 
the masses against an imposed bureaucratic system, against 
restriction of the human, democratic rights of working men, 
in the irregularities in the interstate and interparty relations. 
It cannot be explained away by personal mistakes of the 
leadership, nor primarily by the activity of internal and external 
reaction, by foreign propaganda and imperialist machinations. 
In such a centralistic bureaucratic system of government, 
crude mistakes are inevitable. And reaction, foreign propaganda 
and imperialist circles have exploited and always will exploit 
such a situation, so that it could have come to an even greater 
evil for the Hungarian people and to grave consequences in 
this part of the world. 


WHO TOOK PART IN HUNGARIAN EVENTS AND WHO 
BEARS RESPONSIBILITY 


It is incomprehensible how comrade Janos Kadar found 
and where he found that comrades Kardelj and Popovié had 
characterized the events in Hungary as a revolution, as well 
as that their attitude corresponded to the attitude of Dulles 
and the “Voice of Europe.“ We know that Kardelj and Popovi¢ 
are duly precise in their attitudes and views on determinate 
events at a determinate time. Likewise it is just as well known 
that our leaders arrive at their opinion on the individual 
political questions without succumbing to the external pres- 
sures of the one or the other state. (For this reason they enjoy 
the trust and esteem of their people.) 


* L. Longo: “How Could Such Events Occur in Hungary?“ — 
“Rinascita“, of February, 1957, 


Speaking about the events in Hungary, comrade Kadar 
said: 


“The heroic uprising of our people has freed the 
people and country... We take pride in that you (the 
insurgents — Author's Note) have made a sound stand 
in the armed uprising and shown in that uprising a true 
patriotism and fidelity to socialism.“ 


By just such words, was it not Kadar himself, not oursel- 
ves, who had characterized the uprising as a revolution? The 
Hungarian events, though, have had their factual cause, their 
forces of varying tendencies, their beginning, development and 
end. Each phase bears its characteristics, but this is a matter 
for special analysis, to which, we believe, comrade Kardelj 
has made his contribution. However, it is not that which is 
involved here. What is involved is that a responsible person- 
ality such as comrade Kadar is bringing out in a public speech 
arbitrary assertions in one country about the leaders of 
another, neighbouring country even though the last country has 
made much effort to help the People’s Republic of Hungary, 
to make his own position easier. The attitude of comrade 
J. Kadar is manifest of an attitude which is not customary 
for the relations between neighbouring countries. For such acts, 
we have been giving no cause. 


Does Yugoslavia or her leadership bear the responsibility 
for the tragic events in Hungary? 


It is not Yugoslavia that had served to Rakosian Hungary 
as the “model‘‘ for the construction of socialism. Hungary had 
not been building socialism “headed by Yugoslavia. It is not 
Yugoslav leaders that had sat at the plenary meetings of the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Party of Toilers, nor did 
they influence the building-up of its political line and the cadre 
questions of the country. Yugoslav leaders did not interfere in 
the question of the appointment or removal of the state and 
political leaders of Hungary. It was not Yugoslav advisers that 
had worked there in different sectors of social life, nor did 
the Yugoslav security organs organize the Rajk trial at one 
time. It is not directly from Yugoslavia that Rakosi and Geroe 
came to their posts. It is not Yugoslavia that sustained Rakosi 
in power even when not only the people and the Party were 
against him, but the great majority of the members of the 
Central Committee. Not to Beograd did Rakosi go for consulta- 
tion on important questions, nor was it in “‘Borba‘ that he 
wrote long ‘‘principled“ articles as late as 1956, nor did Yugo- 
slavia influence Rakosi’s replacement by Geroe. 

As regards Imre Nagy, after the liberation he came to 
Hungary form the Soviet Union. In concert with the Soviet 
leadership, he was appointed as President of the Government 
in 1953, in concert with it he was removed, and we are also 
aware that at the time of the October events he was brought 
into the Politburo of the Party of Hungarian Toilers: and ap- 
pointed as President of the Government in concert with the 
highest Soviet leaders. 


But even so people have come up to assert that we had 
been interfering in the internal matters of Hungary, that we 
also bear responsibility for the events in Hungary and that 
we are associated with Nagy and his policy. If someone is to 
blame and bear responsibility — then surely it is not Yugo- 
slavia. 


Nagy had been given asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy. 
Already on November 1 the members of the Government had 
inquired whether, the need arising, they might seek refuge 
firom progrom im the Yugoslav Embassy and be granted the 
right to asylum. This was accepted by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. The Soviet authorities also were then familiar with this. 
So, in question was not a ‘‘Nagy group’, but members of the 
Government and other persons. When they came to the Embassy 
on November 4 (then under different circumstances already), 
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they were received and granted the right to asylum as guaran: 
‘teed by our Constitution, international law, and usage. Ti 


sequently we had sought to find a solution of the question 


et 


have accepted the demand to extradite them would have meant 
on our side the negation of a right of a sovereign country. 
violation of the Constitution and international custom. Sub- 


with those concerned and had believed to have found it. In 
the matter of the granting of asylum and the search to find 
a solution of the question of those men Yugoslavia has done 
nothing that would constitute a breach of international rela- 
tions, international treaties and human considerations. Could 
others also say as much? 


a 


WHAT ARE THE BASIC CAUSES OF THE ACCUSATIONS: 


That is the way events and facts look and no words what-— 
ever, no declarations and “Marxist-Leninist” analyses can 
change them. And yet the question arises: why is that futile 
attempt being made, why repeat these and other once-already- | 
compromised denunciations? Who wants them? ; 

To us in Yugoslavia, on the basis of our experience thus 
far and the experience of some other countries, it appears that 
involved here is a definite policy, definite conceptions that 
clash with our reality and our ideas. It is the conception of 
identification of socialism with a camp under the management 
of the Soviet Union, into which camp all socialist countries 
and all Communist labour movements in the world want to 
include themselves. According to that conception, a strengt- 
hening of the socialist camp means the strengthening of so-— 
cialism, an expansion of the camp — the expansion of socalism. 
Here there also enters the conception of proletarian interna-— 
tionalism and internation solidarity primarily as an affiliation 
with the socialist camp. By the ideological positions of 
Marxism-Leninism is primarily being understood the conception 
that construction of socialist should in all countries basically 
proceed along the same familiar path. 


We in Yugoslavia have somewhat different conceptions 
on the matter. Quite aside form the existence or non-existence 
of essential differences between a camp and a bloc, a camp 
primarily constitutes a state-military creation, one, true, con- 
ditioned by the contemporary international situation and rep-_ 
repesenting a reality, a creation that may possess the one or 
the other significance for socialism, and one also possessing a 
special significance for the Soviet Union as a great world 
power. Only, we consider that the socialist movements in the 
world, proletarian internationalism, the independence of coun-— 
tries and the independence of political movements cannot be 
made subordinate to camps and blocs nor can the conception 
of the relations between socialist countries and generaly the 
conception of international relations be made subordinate to 
them. The interests of the camp cannot form the general 
criterion for questions of the labour movement and socialism. © 
Such a thing could harm, and does harm, development of 
socialism and the socialist movement in the individual countries 
and the world at large. All hitherto pronounced ,,theoretical” 
explanations to the contrary have been disavowed by practical 
experience. if 


We believe that socialism is a world social process which — 
by very differing paths and in various forms, regardless of 
the bloc frontiers and the frequently dogmatic and schematic 
conceptions of socialism, is developing and will keep developing - 
still further. This possibility of varied paths and the wealth of 
forms do not constitute a weakness, but the strength of so- 
cialism. F 

Between ourselves and the U. S. S. R. there exist individ 
dual differing views regarding the paths and forms of socialism, — 
the role of the state, of social government, regarding A 
conception of socialist democracy and other questions. 
wever, apparently it is in the conception of the camp and i 
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: the attitude to it that the base of our differences should be 
sought after all. B, 
a There are people who consider that a Yugoslavia such as 
‘she is, with her prevailing conceptions, with her very existence, 
her social practices and her international status constitutes 
an obstacle, that she is hindering the consolidation of the 
socialist camp; so pressure against Yugoslavia is again adopted 
to force her somehow to include herself into or join the camp 
or, in so far as she did not want to do so, to compromise her 
policy as revisionist, nationalist, ety., etc., and to compromise 
‘her as a country associated with imperialists, one interfering 
in the internal affairs of other countries and the like — as to 
isolate her from the countries of people’ s democracy and the 
labour movement in hte world. An outlook upon socialist 
Yugoslavia from the viewpoint of the interests of an individual 
state and the interests of the camp undeniably constitutes a 
very narrow and wrong outlook. To pursue such a policy means 
to discount Yugoslavia such as she is — an independent, so- 
cialist country which is proving by her deeds also to be pur- 
suing a policy of co-operation and peace among nations and 
a policy of international solidarity. 


In his Kremlin speech, after the above mentioned accu- 
sations against Yugoslavia, comrade Bulganin said: 


“We regret sincerely the existence of such differences 
and have done and shall do everything possible on our 
part to minimize such differences, to have them entirely 
eliminated. I am convinced that all other countries of 
the socialist camp also seek that. We hope that same 
readiness will be demonstrated from the Yugoslav side.“ 


Isn’t Yugoslavia demonstrating a due readiness for it? 
What else is necessary for her to do? It seems, however, that 
‘what is understood by an elimination of differences is Yugo- 
slavia — departure form some of her principled positions on 


the internal and international plane, and particularly in her 
attitude to the question of the camp. Agreement on that 
basis is hard to reach. Comrade Koéa Ropovié spoke clearly on 
the subject in the Assembly. However, we can also develop 
co-operation on very wide bases as traced by the State and 
Party declarations in Beograd and Moscow on the occasion 
of the mutual visits of our delegations. On that basis there had 
begun to develop very nicely the co-operation and friendship 
of our countries and peoples. On that basis we are developing 
co-operation with other countries and other Communist and 
Socialist parties also. We are glad that in the last days we 
were able to establish connections and a basis for co-operation 
with the Communist Party of France. Such co-operation no 
doubt is also desired by our peoples and the peoples of so- 
cialist countries. If those who are conducting the anti-Yugoslav 
campaign would take into consideration the aspirations and 
the opinion of their peoples in a larger measure, they would 
not be wasting their time, and, more important still, they would 
not be undermining the authority of socialism and the socialist 
countries in the world thereby. 

The league of Communists of Yugoslavia and the entire 
people of our country need and sincerely desire good relations 
and a most extensive friendly co-operation with each one of 
the countries of the socialist camp. It is a question of peoples 
close to us with whom we have traditional ties, ties from the 
revolutionary movement, the struggle for freedom, and the 
common general socialist aims. This co-operation can go being 
realized successfully on socialist, democratic principles, without 
hindrance to the socialist development of any country, without 
restricition to their independence and sovereignty, whether in 
the internal or the external policy. It seems to us that ties on 
that basis are more solid, more durable and that they contribute 
more to co-operation between socialist countries and to so- 
cialism than the existing camp ties. 


FORTNIGHT IN THE WORLD 


+ 


CRISIS IN JORDAN | 


attempt of collective enlistment was replaced 
by a method of individual inducement in 
order to disrupt the Arab League and the 
Inter-Arab security pact, those fundamental 


EPRIVED of the specific foreign influence 
the problems of the Middle East would 
doubtless be reduced to their proper propor- 
tions long ago. Thanks to these influences 
they have transcended every measure which 
would at least correspond to the actual con- 
stelation in this area, and instead of being 
resolved by agreement they are further com- 
plicated by disagreement. Therefore apart 
from economic weaknesses the political in- 
stability is still too frequent a phenomenon 
on the Middle Eastern area. Just as anti- 
colonialism constituted the essence of the 
political efforts of the Arab countries in the 
“Postwar period, thus the dominant idea in 
the policy of the individual Western powers 
interested in oil and the strategic and geo- 
graphic properties in the Middle Eeast was 
to subject the Arab countries to their in- 
fluence and draw them into the Western 
military and political sphere. Nonetheless 


Owing to the specific social relations which 


the cold war period, the peoples from the 
broader Middle Eastern area succeeded in 
creating and consolidating their independent 
positions in that period. This non-bloc orien- 
tation however, was proclaimed a defeatist 
heresy in the West which is sufficient reason 
to deprive these countries of economic aid 
which is indispensable for their consolidation. 


PHASES AND RESULTS 


The Western conception and its practical 
implementation passed through several phases. 
The first phase was characterized by attempts 
to integrate the Arab countries globally, 
through the MEDO and NORMEDO into 
military and political combinations which 
would ensure Western control over the entire 
region. The Mossadegh regime in Persia fell 
as a victim of these combinations and similar 
reasons underlie the fall of the Shishekli gov- 
ernment in Syria. The second base which was 
initiated at the beginning of 1955 was mark- 
ed by a change of tactics, the unsuccessful 


instruments of Arab independence and soli- 
darity without which Arab resistance would 
be hard to imagine. The Turko-Iranian pact, 
the embryo of the Baghdad organization 
made the first breach in the Arab League, 
touched off the crisis of the League and 
Middle Eastern crisis which is continuing to. 
date. 

In the third phase Western policy became 
entirely ruthless: this period is marked by 
the armed attack on the Nasser government 
in Egypt, the chief protagonist and mainstay 
of the independent non-bloc: development in 
the Middle East. Much was lost and nothing 
gained however: Anglo French influence 
declined substantially, and the Baghdad pact, 
as a product of British policy, sentenced to 
withering away. The Western cause in the 


Middle East is thus brought into an almost 
hopeless position while the group of inde- 
pendent Arab states scored a moral and poli- 
tical triumph, 
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A NEW DOCTRINE OR THE FOURTH 
PHASE 


Such a state of affairs gave rise to a new 
conception which stemmed from the leading 
Western power the USA and President Eisen- 
hower. It might seem at first sight that the 
Eisenhower doctrine in the Middle East which 
aspires to the bilateral linking up of US 
policy with the individual Middle Eastern 
countries was created because the various 
MEDO type organizations and their sub- 
sequent Baghdad versions have failed so far. 
However if it is contemplated as part of the 
broader activities on the Afro-Asian area, 
then it seems that the new action of 
Whitehall on the direct linking up with the 
Arab countries is calculated to replace the 
former discredited pacts (in which the US 
policy is justly disappointed) and establish 
US instead of Anglo-French influence in that 
part of the world. The ideological and politic- 
al substance of this new phase of Western 
policy is not significantly changed: the public 
sense of the new doctrine is to build a barrier 
towards the USSR in the Middle East: the 
semi-public sense is to organize control by 
the Western bloc in that area. Aid to the 
Arab countries is envisaged more broadly and 
concretely than ever before, but from first 
to last, the entire conception belongs to the 
basic ideological postulate of bloc policy: 
the extension of military and economic as- 
sistance under political conditions. 


FIRST REPERCUSSIONS 


The political crisis in Jordan stemmed 
directly from the situation created by the 
new development and influence. If the dis- 
missal of the Nabulsi government in Jordan 
is a consequence of the struggle initiated 
over the adoption or rejection of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, it is doubtless highly in- 
structive. This event confirms that the very 
properties which constitute the strong points 
of their Doctrines in the eyes of the Ame- 
ricans also constitute its most vulnerable 
points at the same time: the main obstacle 
to its adoption does not lie in “international 
communism“ but in the resistance of the 
Arab peoples who have different views on 
the problems of their development and sove- 
regnty. In view of the fact that in bears the 
imprint of events which began on the margins 
of the Suez crisis and that it culminated in 
the clash of two conceptions on foreign policy 
of the Arab would, the Jordan crisis is in- 
vested with a broader significance as well as 
potential indications for that part of the 
world. 

The situation in Jordan was a special sub- 
ject of discussion between Eisenhower and 
MacMillan at Bermuda, and the discharge of 
Nabulsi coincided with the trip of Congress- 
man Richards, the chief of the US mission 
touring the Arab countries, in order to pro- 
pagate the Eisenhower doctrine. Needless to 
say, these circumstances must inevitably be 
contemplated as an interesting manifestation 
of US interest in this desert kingdom which 
does not mean much in terms of size, but 
as a member of the four member indepen- 
dent coalition (Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Jordan) means much more than countries 
with a far greater economic and military 
potential. Apart from this, the scope of 
Western interest covers precisely those pro- 
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blems on which contrasting views were enter- 
tained by the court and Premier Suliman 
Nabulsi., However in order to clarify the 
position of Jordan more it is necessary to 
gain acquaintance with the political aspect 
of the factors which make for its present 
significance in the international sphere. 


TURNING POINT IN AMMAN 


Until recently Jordan was the weakest link 
in the chain of the Arab countries. Economic- 
ally underdeveloped, maintained from the 
budget of the British Colonial Office by 
means of an annual 12.5 million pound 
sterling subsidy, devoid of its own policy, 
subjected to Great Britain which maintained 
military bases in Jordan under the terms of 
an agreement concluded in 1948, while the 
Jordan Arab Legion was commanded by 
General John Bagot Glubb, with a population 
of dual origin, Palestinian refugees (about 
half a million) and trans Jordan Beduin tribes, 
Jordan was an insignificant colonial oasis of 
the British Empire. However it was precisely 
in this stronghold with which it continued 
with certainty in its Middle Eastern combina- 
tions, that the British and Baghdad policy 


were dealt a sudden and decisive blow two- 


years ago. December 1955 marked the beginn- 
ing of the Jordanian liberation: through their 
action the people overcame the royal decision 
to adhere to join the Baghdad pact, over- 
threw three consecutive governments and 
acquired independence by street fighting. The 
court capitulated before the people. This was 
followed by the expulsion of Glubb Pasha, 
the activation of new political parties, the 
holding of general elections (in October 1956) 
which placed Soliman Nabulsi the leader of 
the National Socialist Party at the head of 
the Government. As an opponent of foreign 
influence and bloc interference in Arab af- 
fairs, Nabulsi broke off the colonial agree- 
ment with Great Britain and implemented a 
decisive change of course towards indepen- 
dent action and establishment of close links 
with Syria, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia, which 
compensated the rejection of the British sub- 
sidies to Jordan. E 


Nabulsi’s policy of Arab independence and 
gradual unification with Egypt and Syria (con- 
federation as the first step) enjoyed the sup- 
port of the public and the other principal 
parties in Parliament, the left wing Bat Karab 
party, the nationalist and communist from 
which Nabulsi recruited one member as the 
first communist minister in the government 
of an Arab country. His plan of internal 
reform provided for the liquidation of the 
bases of foreign influence, the purging of 
the administration of conservative elements, 
and the revision of royal prerogatives in 
favour of the sovereignty of the people. 

The position of Jordan changed radically 
within a short time. The small poor country 
became a significant component within the 
framework of the independent Arab countries 
who successfully withstood the storm of 
retaliation and pressure and resolutely laid 
down the direction of independent develop- 
ment outside of the existing blocs. 


COURT ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 


However Nabulsi immediately came into 
conflict with the court on the fundamental 
problems of Arab policy. Twenty two year 


old King’ Hussein, a former British. ol 
student and member of the Hashemite dynas 
which also holds the throne of Iraq a 
member country of the Baghdad pact, appro 

ed the participation of his relative in the 
pact and attempted to draw Jordan into the 
latter as well. Showing considerable pretens- 

ions to assume the leadership in the struggle 
against “communism“ he opposed the ap- 
pointments of two left wing ministers in the 
government and voided the decision of the 
Government to establish diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. Hussein opposed the 
policy of close cooperation with Syria and 
Egypt by his sympathies towards the Western 
circles with whom he maintained contacts 
through his chief of cabinet Tajhounni. Overt 
discord broke out over the Eisenhower doc- 
trine. The King was in favour of inviting 
Richards and the accepting US aid: Nabulsi 
was opposed to the visit of Richards and 
the ideological and political struggle between 
the blocs. 


Hence two conceptions are at variance in 
the Middle East: one Arab which proclaims 
the independence and solidarity as the condi- 
tion of the existence and progress and which 
was born on Arab soil, and the other which 
is imported and therefore reflects foreign 
interests and influences, being invested with 
an essentially Anti Arab character. The first 
enjoys the support of the people, the other 
relies on a minority which because it is inca- 
pable of keeping in line with the times, cannot 
see that their battle in the Arab world is 
already lost. 


As for Jordan the King took recourse to 
his prerogative to dismiss Nabulsi but the 
crisis is not ended. The two vain attempts 
to form a new government with an eventu- 
ally different programme show that public 
opinion favours the ideas advocated by Na- 
bulsi. On a broader plane however the at- 
tempt to provoke a new crisis in the Middle 
East and the alarming prognostication made 
in this connection in order to weaken the 
positions of the Arab countries (nothing 
proves that there were no such intentions) 
can in the present situation on the Suez only 
be contemplated as a pressure move which 
might, in view of the feelings in the Arab 
countries, be considered ineffective and con- 
tradictory even to the aims which the pro- 
tagonists of the new influence proclaim in 
their doctrines. i 
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Atoms For War 


He range of views concerning the decision 

of the British Government to cut its 
armed forces is extremely broad, beginning 
from the position that this is a logical 
policy of thrift adopted by the former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who is the present 
Prime Minister, to the thesis that it is a 
most sober and far-reaching plan on the adju- 
stment of military strategy to the require- 
ments of the atomic era. This in the long 
run only shows hat this exceptionally im- 
portant measure of the British Government 
can be contemplated from several aspects and 
that exclusive adherence to one view | 
another would be essentially mistaken, 


First, the, policy of defence expenditure 
in every country is directly dependent on its 


economic potential. The postwar years ho- 


wever were characterized by a _ headlong 
increase of military budgets which in most 
cases was not based on an adequate increase 
of national income. It became obvious that 
such a state of affairs will gradually lead to 
ever greater disparities, and that armament 
expenditure will undermine the economic 
basis and at a given moment (in view of the 
fact that such a practice cannot go on 
indefinitely) reach a point where one has 
to choose between economic chaos or the 
adjustment of defence expenditure to the 
economic potential of the country. 


Although perhaps somewhat exaggerated 
(because many countries have still not re- 
ached their ends, various safety valves having 
been devised in the meantime for the post- 
ponement of the final alternative) this is 
objectively characteristic for the situation in 
Great Britain and therefore to a large extent 
explains the most important postulates of 
the British White Paper on the new defence 
programine. 

a. The economic potential of Great Britain 
during the past period declined proportiona- 
tely to the disintegration of its colonial 
system and the loss of economic positions 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

b. the military expenditure of Great Bri- 
tain increased steadily thus assuming the 
gigantic proportions required for the pursuit 
of big power policy and maintenance of big 
power status. 

c. the economic situation in the country 
is extremely serious at present and the pros- 
pects of its prolongation by the methods 
adopted so far highly dubious. 

Second. The role of a country which aspi- 
res to a big power status is directly depen- 
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dent on its military potential. This bloc 
axiom expresses the fundamental motive un- 
derlying the big power armaments race and 


overstraining of the defence budgets. It would _ 


therefore be naive to believe thet Great Bri- 
tain in view of its present bloc policy, even 
if she were to find herself on the verge of an 
economic breakdown would be willing to re- 
nounce the reduction of her armed forces. 
This will in a certain manner confirm that 
Great Britain must inevitably be reconciled 
to a more modest role. An enormous effort 
was made to invest the measure dictated by 
dire need and necessity, with the form and 
aspect of a long range programme of trans- 
formation of conventional into a system of 
nuclear armaments. This is not only a smoke 
screen designed to alleviate the misgivings 
in the country lest the national defences be 
weakened, and refute the objections of the 
other allies that this move ignores the ge- 
neral interests, but is also a genuine intima- 
tion of the new British military policy which 
cannot be overlooked. 


Third. Every change in the volume and 
character of armament of military forces in 
a big country has repercussions on a broader 
plane. The British measure is particularly 
reflected on the following geographical and 
political spots. 


Although it cannot be assumed that Mac- 
millan’s decision was unknown to Washing- 
ton, as it took place almost immediately after 
the Bermuda meeting it was nonetheless re- 
ceived as a surprise in the US and an un- 
pleasant one at that. 

a. in order to maintain the balance of 
power with the Eastern bloc the reduction 
of the British share in the NATO must 
lead to increased US committments. 

b. the British example may well touch off 
a series of similar moves in the NATO as 


many others would wish to eliminate the 
strain of heavy military expenditure. 

c. the drastic repudiation of the convyenti- 
onal forms of armament can also be pre- 
mature. The question arises whether the 
successes achieved with guided missiles are 
sufficiently convincing to warrant the abolish- 
ment of bombers with human crews, etc. 

These complex problems arise in different 
versions also in USA and there are tendencies 
to sum them up in entirely divergent ways 
ranging from the assertion that Great Bri- 
tain has surpassed the USA in atomic arme- 
ments and that her example should be fol- 
lowed, to the thesis in the light of the Bri- 
tish decision it would be more flexible to 
extend greater and more substantial support 
to the “unwavering ally“ — Western Ger- 
many. 


Even if it does not lead to a similar ep:- 
demic in the NATO the British decision 
stimulated the discussions and plans on the 
atomic military orientation and one of the 
potentially stronger partners in Europe. West 
Germany, received a new chance to imple- 
ment its ambitious programme of atomic 
armament as soon as possible. 


In the Soviet Union: the contents of the 
reaction of Moscow to the British decision 
corespodns to the thesis formulated in the 
notes to Norway and Denmark in which the 
armament of the NATO countries with ato- 
mic veapons is denounced as an extremely 
dangerous and extremely risky venture. 


Thus the analysis of the most important 
aspects of the British White Paper the new 
British defence programme is exhausted with 
the exception of one point: how to reconcile 
the rapid introduction of missiles and nuclear 
weapons with the disarmament talks which 
are currently under way in Lancaster House? 


WORKERS COUNCILS IN OUR ECONOMY 


ee self-government in the form of Worker’s Co- 

uncils, as a new historical phenomena, begun to develop 
in our country seven years ago without any previous experience. 
In this respect, the theory of Marxism gives only the general 
_ principles and perspectives. On the basis of these principles, 
which were elaborated and concretized by President Tito in a 
speech to the Federal People’s Assembly on July 2, 1950, when 
was being considered, the 
. progressive socialist forces took the lead in the revolutionary 
process of developing new social relations. 


the Law on Workers’ Councils 


I 


The Workers’ Councils, as soon as they were formed, 
ecame the chief achievement of the workers, the basis of 
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advance new 


our social and economic order on which new social relations 
have been and are still being developed. The Workers’ Councils 
and the measures taken together with their formation gave a 
decisive blow to the social and political foundations of state 
capitalism and bureaucracy — the greatest dangers that can 
threaten the working class and its efforts to establish and 
social 
Councils was a revolutionary criticism of the centralized and 
administrative management of economy, which is the dominant 


relations. The formation of Workers 


practice in socialist countries. Our revolutionary practice has 
revealed the need and the possibility of new and different roads 
in socialist development as a difference to the one road which 


Stalin’s pseudo-Marxist theory and practice imposed on the 
the labour movements in different countries, Adhering to the 


teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, who laid down the 
principles of development in the transition period, we began, 
through the Workers’ Councils, to develop intensively a system 
of socialist democracy. And with that we encouraged the all- 
round creative initiative of direct producers. 

The Workers’ Councils have so far played an important 
role in economic development. The rejection of the administra- 
tive bureaucratic management of economy and the rigid 
centralized planning, gave a big stimulus to the workers in 
economy. Organs of workers’ self-government have suceeded 
in coordinating and directing the work and ingenuity of workers 
and office employees in solving current economic problems. 
The successes achieved substantiate this very plainly. Successes 
have also been achieved in expanding the volume of production, 
in improving the variety and quality of products. The rate of 
expansion of industrial production is constantly increasing in 
industry as a whole and in its individual branches. The variety 
of products is also improving, and that has a positive effect 
on both the home market and on the structure of exports. 
There are on the market many domestic products which were 
not produced before the introduction of workers’ self-govern- 
ment. From year to year, our enterprises achieve greater 
successes on foreign markets. Semifinished products, technical 
equipment and investment goods are being exported in incre- 


asingly larger quantities ,and the exports of raw materials 


are decreasing. Apart from this, we are exporting new products, 
such as for instance various kinds of rolling stock, instruments 
and machinery. The quality of. products, which was not 
satisfactory in the period of the administrative management 
of economy, is constantly improving. This is due to the fact 
that the initiative of the working collectives and their organs 
of management is developing from day to day. So far, significant 
successes have been achieved in the expansion and development 
of enterprises, a number of small craftsmens shops have been 
transformed into large enterprises by the creative initiative of 
the working collectives and their organs of management without 
any appreciable assistance from the community. 

The successes achieved in economy under workers’ self- 
government confirm the value of Workers’ Councils. The 
scepticism in relation to the Workers’ Councils which was once 
voiced, particularly in foreign countries, has proved unfounded. 
The seven-year experience of the Workers’ Councils has revea- 
led that the workers are capable of mastering the complicated 
techniques of management in economic enterprises. It has also 
shown that the Workers’ Councils were not introduced prema- 
turely, and that practice is the quickest and surest way of 
training workers for the management of enterprises. Practice 
has confirmed the correctness of this theory. 

The results in economy would have been even greater had 
there been no adverse moments. We have not achieved desired 
results in the raising of productivity and in economic work of 
enterprises. This, however, is not the consequence of the 
subjective weaknesses of the Workers’ Councils — although 
they, too, are somewhat responsible — but primarily of the 
objective conditions of their’ work which arise from the 
country’s economic policy in general and from the inadequate 
wage system. The fact that, due to external and internal 
reasons, we have had to pursue the policy of strained distri- 
bution of the national income for longer than we would have 
wished, could not stimulate the working collectives and the 
Workers’ Councils. So far we have had to retain various non- 
economic relations in our economy, as well as some restrictions 
which have been retarding the activity of the organs of 
workers’ self-government. Under such conditions it has been 
difficult, if not impossible, to introduce a satisfactory wage 
system. Accordingly, the existing wage system has not been 
able to play a stimulating role or to ensure increases in wages 
in accordance with increases in production; productivity and 
more economical conduct of enterprises, 
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‘strained distribution of the national income and the inadequate 


The measures which have been or are to be ieee 
in the future will eliminate the unfavourable effect of the 3 


wage system. This year a wider material basis of workers’ 
self-government has already been ensured, and wages will 
depend, more than ever before, on production, productivity 
and profit. This will be an incentive for greater efforts of the 
working collectives and Workers’ Councils. 
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In assessing the role of the Workers’ Councils in our 
economy, we must not disregard two things: the development 
of the productive forces and the cultural standard of the 
working class. These matters must be taken into consideration 
if it is desired to give an objective appraisal of the role played 
by the Workers’ Councils in our economic development and 
to grasp the pace of this development. It is certain that under 
more favourable conditions, with more developed productive 
forces and a higher cultural level of the working class, the 
Workers’ Councils would achieve greater results and so exert 
stronger influence on the pace and road of socialist development. 
However, we must bear in mind that the Workers’ Councils, 
although acting in relatively unfavourable conditions, have 
confirmed the correctness of Marx’s slogan: ,Factories to the 
workers!“. And not only that. By practical results, they revealed 
their vitality and advantage over the capitalist, administrative 
and bureaucratic system of economic management. When, 
therefore, we speak about these factors — the development of 
the productive forces and the cultural level of the working 
class — we wish to emphasize that they have been the chief 
reasons why no greater results have been achieved, and that 
future results, too, will, to a certain extent, also depend on 
them. 

A higher degree of development of the productive forces 
would act in two directions. First, it would create more favo- 
urable material condiitons of workers’ self-government and 
so improve the work of the Workers’ Councils. This means 
that the freedom of action of the organs of workers’ self- 
government depends on the material basis of a socialist society 
which is developing. Second, a higher development level of 
the productive forces would influence and speed up the raising 
of the cultural standard of the workers. And a higher cultural 
standard of the workers would in turn enable a quicker 
development of the productive forces themselves, as well as of 
workers’ self-government. The cultural standard of the working 
class influences both the quality of the work of the organs of 
management and the possibilities of mastering the control 
and the technique of management in general. This is a serious 
problem in our country, the more so since we introduced 
workers’ self-government at a relatively low development level 
of the productive forces. Apart from this, a number of new 
enterprises have been established in economically undeveloped 
regions, so that the problem of training workers has become 
even more complex. In this respect, we have had to tackle two 
very important tasks. First, we had to train the new workers 
in the use of modern tools and machines, to accustom them to 
the work and discipline required in industry. Second, we had 
to teach them the techniques of management, to make them 
capable of managing modern factories and enterprises. The 
work of training workers is very complicated, and it takes time. 
But, the results already achieved show that this can best be 
done through the practice of every day socialist development. 


Ill 
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The significance of the Workers’ Councils for the deve: 
lopment of our economic and social life does not lie only in 
the fact that they gave an impulse to the working masses, an 
impulse which has produced great results in the development 


_ of socialist democracy and the productive forces. But this fact 


alone reveals the great advantage of the Workers’ Councils 


_ in the management of economy over the earlier administrative 
and bureaucratic methods. The Workers’ Councils, however, 
have a far greater significance. First of all, they are a revolu- 


tionary negation of the Stalinist conceptions of the role of 
the state in the transition period of the development of a 


communist society. With the Workers’ Councils the Marxist 


theory on the withering away of the state begun to be applied 


in our country for the first time. We then begun to realize 


_a complex process of developing a new socialist society as it 


was conceived by Marx, Engels and Lenin. The transfer of 
the management of enterprises to the working collectives and 
their organs begun to weaken the role of the state in economy. 
However, the decreasing of the state functions in economy and 
the development of the system of workers self-government 
is a historical process which cannot be completed in a short 
period of time. The Workers’ Councils — in view of the objec- 
tive conditions under which socialism is developing in our 
country — can only gradually, and not all at once, acquire 
their rights to manage economic affairs. 


It would therefore be wrong to think that the Workers’ 
Councils, as an organizational form of workers’ self-govern- 
ment, have been set up in a definite form for ever. It would, 
likewise, be wrong to think — as some people in foreign 
countries do and as certain sections of the public in our 
country did when the system of workers’ self-management was 
introduced — that the Workers’ Councils have completely free 
hands in their work, in the use of the means of production 
and in distributing profits. On the other hand, it would be 
wrong to consider, as responsible people in some East European 
countries do, that the Workers’ Councils introduce anarchy in 
‘economy and abolish planned economic development towards 
socialism. 

Workers’ self-government is not and it cannot be organi- 
zationally identical at all stages of socialist development. The 
freedom and independence of the Workers’ Councils in their 


work depend on the material basis upon which they stand. 


State plans — which are based on objective considerations — 
direct the socialist development of the country. These plans 


_ determine the genral scope within which the working col- 


’ lectives and their organ act in relations to the community. 


~The Works’ Councils enjoy great freedom in conducting the 


_ economic policies of their enterprises, in developing their com- 
mercial activities (purchasing raw materials and selling their 


products), in determining the policies of prices, wages and pro- 
duction. As we said, the rights and competencies of the Wor- 
kers’ Councils are determined by the material basis which 


_ depends on production. It means that the volume of production 


creates conditions under which the Workers’ Councils manage 
the means of production and organize production. Therefore, 
the future development of the productive forces will continue 


easing the restrictions which the community imposes on the 


Workers’ Councils at this stage of our development. Direct 
producers and their organs of management will acquire greater 


and greater independence in production and reproduction with 
further development. 


However, we must bear in mind that the complete freedom 


of direct producers cannot be fully achieved within the enter- 
prises. This process of workers emancipation towards full fre- 


edom has only begun, and it can be ensured only within a 


wider community — the commune. The enterprise, as an orga- 
nizational form of combining elements of production, is the 
“remnant of the old capitalist order. It appeared at a definite 
“stage of the technological development of the productive forces 
_which, in principle, could have expanded only within the enter- 
prise. Therefore, the enterprise, due to technological and social 
“reasons, will not and cannot be the basic economic and social 
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organization in developed socialism. In the further development 
of the productive forces and socialism in general, the enterprise 
will lose it role. This process is only beginning in our country. 
The productive forces which will develop, particularly in view 
of atomic energy, will be used as social forces in a wider 
frame than the enterprise. The community will have to be 
organized on other principles ‘which will correspond to the 
modern production forces. Apart from this, workers’ self- 
government becomes an essential socialist factor only in as 
much as it surpasses the scope of the enterprise and expands 
to the commune and wider social community. 


IV 


Therefore, the essence of workers’ self-government does 
not lie only in the fact that direct producers manage economic 
enterprises. The significance of the system for our economy 
is far greater. By introducing Workers’ Councils we not only 
gave the right to girect producers to manage enterprises, but 
also started developing a system of free associations of pro- 
ducers. The associations of direct producers are unions of 
socialist workers who produce and exhange the products of 
their labour for the products of other associations on the 
socialist market. It means that direct producers can fulfil their 
functions of self-government only within a wider social com- 
munity. Apart from this, in enterprises they have at their 
disposal only one part of their products. The other part they 
can dispose of outside, the enterprises, on the principles of 
territorial organizations. Practically, the function of the mana- 
gement of enterprises can be successfully performed only if it 
is augmented by social self-government outside it. Therefore, 
workers’ self-government cannot be successfully developed in 
enterprises without expanding it to the territorial organizations 
of society. This fact further increases the ‘significance of Wor- 
kers’ Councils. Once established, they affect the entire socialist 
development. They serve as a basis upon which we develop a 
higher form of social self-government — the commune, i. e. 
the body which transforms the institutions of old society in a 
revolutionary way. This means that the commune is a compo- 
nent part of the associations of direct producers, the esential 
form of society which ensures socialist development. 


This social form of associations of direct producers is 
necessary to ensure full and all-round self-governing functions 
of direct producers which are only partially exercised in the 
enterprise. The commune, therefore, is developing as a social 
form of government through which the work of individual 
enterprises is harmonized, and through which certain social 
functions are exercised which surpass the limit of enterprises 
and so ensure social self-government outside production — in 
education, public health and so on. Apart from this, the com- 
mune enlists the support of all citizens in social self-govern- 
ment. It gradually takes over different functions of the state 
organs. In fact, the system of workers’ self-government in 
economy and the commune are an indivisible whole. They 
represent all aspects of the revolutionary process in the socialist 
transformation of the country. 


The Workers’ Councils and communes in the form in 
which they begun to develop in our country correspond to 
our specific needs and conditions. They would perhaps be 
unsuitable in this form for other countries at the similar level 


of ‘economic and cultural development. Perhaps they would not 
be a satisfactory solution for more developed countries. But 
our workers’ self-government and the system of communes, 
there is no doubt at all, contain the elements which ensure 
the development of socialist society as it was conceived by the 
founders of Marxism an as it corresponds to the most essential 
interests and strivings of the working class, 
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DOCUMENTS 


Yugoslav F oreign Relations 


The two previous issues of the “Review of International Affairs” published parts of 
the report of the Federal Executive Council which examined the foreign policy of Yugoslavia 
and her international relations. The first instalment covered a survey of the international 
situation in 1956 and the foreign political activities of Yugoslavia while the second dealt 
with the relations of Yugoslavia with the neighbouring countries. 

In this issue we publish the part dealing with Yugoslav relations with the other 
European countries, while the next instalment will cover the relations with the countries of 


America, the Near and Middle East, Asia and Africa. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


ee development of international relations 
in Europe was hampered by bloc division 
and big power policy based on the support 
of the respective bloc groups which impeded 
negotiations on the major problems on 
whose solution the full normalization of the 
political situation and broader international 
cooperation in this part of the world is 
contingent. 

The process of relaxation of international 
tension which lasted until the close of 1956 
led to a certain improvement of intra-euro- 
pean relations, so that it was expected that 
it will be possible to adopt more constructive 
methods for the solution of outstanding 
international disputes which have a direct 
bearing on European security. However the 
events in the Near East and Hungary cut 
short the positive tendency in the interna- 
tional climate, and bloc conceptions regained 
the upper hand. 


The German problem is one of the fun- 
damental outstanding problems of European 
policy which is still unsolved. The solution 
of the German problem is further com- 
plicated by the conflicts between the existing 
blocs and the fact that both parts of Ger- 
many are firmly integrated into the political 
and military systems of these blocs. The- 
refore im our opinion it will not be possible 
to devise a solution of the German problem 
which would be isolated from the general 
complex of East-West contradictions. 


As already stated on several occasions, 
Yugoslavia considers that the problem of 
German unity should be primarily the con- 
cern of the German people, but that the 
general interests of European security are 
involved to the maximum extent in the 
forms and mode of German unification as 
well as the future international status of 
the United Germany. Therefore other inter- 
national factors, on which the solution of 
the German problem depends should bring 
about the necessary conditions for it solution 
thus ensuring both aspects of German unity 
which would require a higher degree of in- 
ternational confidence than at present. 

During 1956 the Yugoslay Government 
devoted its efforts to the development of 
broad and constructive economic and poli- 
tical cooperation. All activities in this 
domain were followed with keen interest, 
such as the development and work of the 
existing organizations, the conferences and 
talks on the establishment of the Common 
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European Market and Euratom, as well as 
the tendencies which were manifest in this 
direction. 

We have taken active part in the pro- 
motion of those forms of cooperation which 
tend to eliminate the existing obstacles to 
trade and bring about the expansion of 
economic relations in general on a_ broad 
European basis. In this connection Yugo- 
slavia extended special support to the acti- 
vities of the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) as the only existing all-European 
organizations whose role and activities under 
the new conditions is becoming increasingly 
manifest.. Through the ECE we assisted 
such forms of cooperation as the initiatives 
for the development of East-West trade, the 
advancement of the underdeveloped countries 
of Europe of the European Nuclear Research 
Centre. 


The ever broadening development of mul- 
tilateral forms of economic cooperation in 
Europe and our economic position and 
concrete economic interests require Yugoslav 
participation in the individual forms of this 
cooperation and in accordance with our ge- 
neral political conceptions. The community 
of interests with the other less economically 
developed coutries of Europe faced by the 
particularly acute problem of integration in 
a broader economic area which in addition 
to bilateral relations also requires more 
extensive and developed forms of multilateral 
cooperation was always borne in mind in 
this connection. 


Apart from taking active part in the 
work of the ECE, Yugoslavia also showed 
keen interest for the individual concrete 
actions of some regional West European eco- 
nomic organizations in accordance with her 
specific economic interests. This country 
continued to study the possibilities of uti- 
lizing the multilateral forms of economic 
cooperation within the framework of the 
OEEC (Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation). In view of the special Yugo- 
slay interest for cooperation with the countries 
of Western Europe in the domain of trade 
and payments, the OEEC decided to grant 
tei per cent of free transferrability to Yugo- 
slav earnings in the area ,with a view to 
facilitating the liberalization and ensuring 
greater flexibility of trade and payment re- 
lations between the OEEC countries and Yu- 
goslavia. The implementation of this decision 
in under way. Apart from this, our country 
took part in the work of the Committee of 
Ministers of Agriculture of the OEEC co- 
untries in the capacity of observer and is 


eee 
also showing keen interest for the OEE 
activities with regard to labour productivi 
Yugoslavia continued to take active part i 
the work of the European Transport Mi- 
nisters Conference. pe 
Parallel with the strengthening an 
expansion of our economic relations with 
the countries of Eastern Europe, Yugoslavia | 
also showed interest in the activities of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance in 
Moscow with a view to examining th 
possibilities of cooperation with the individual 
economic sectors of this region. This country 
was represented by observers at the SEV 
conference in Berlin in May 1956, as well 
as the session of the Commission for the 
draft regulations on multilateral payments 
between the countries of Eastern Europe in 
Prague in August 1956. 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND AND LUXEMBURG 


Yugoslav relations with Belgium developed 
successfully in the political, cultural and 
economic sphere which was facilitated par- 
ticularly by the mutual visits of official 
functionaries and representatives of political 
and social organizations. The official visit 
to Yugoslavia of the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Paul Henri Saak, and of the 
Belgian. Minister for the Interior Vermalen 
should particularly be mentioned in this 
connection. Apart from this, mutual visits 
took place and views were exchanged between 
the representatives of social and political 
organizations of the two countries. Secretary 
of State Koéa Popovié accepted the invitation 
proferred by Foreign Minister Paul Henri 
Spaak to visit Belgium. 

Despite the wish to expand economic re- 
lations, owing to the change of the Yugo-— 
slay export structure, trade fell short of the 
level desired, so that the foreign trade insti- 
tutions of the two countries are currently 
examining new possibilities. We have also 
advanced the problem of converting our 
debts with the Belgian Government: talks 
were likewise held with Belgian business and 
financial circles on the possibilities of col- 
laborating on the development of the Yugo- 
slav aluminium industry. Cultural relations 
developed in a satisfactory manner, which 
was also confirmed by the conclusion of a 
cultural convention between the two co- 
untries. 

Relations with Holland continue to develop 
in the spirit of mutual cooperation espe- 
cially in the field of economy. | 

The trade Agreement signed in January 
1956 as well as the present talks on the 
greater liberalization of payments traffic will 
certainly broaden relations and facilitate 
the existing difficulties ensuing from the 
altered structure of Yugoslay exports to be 
overcome. 7 

The good relations with Luxemburg are 
manifested primarily through economic co- 
operation within the framework of the Bel- 
gium—Luxemburg union. : 


PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A lively exchange of various delegations 
took place between Yugoslavia and Cze- 
choslovakia in 1956. Yugoslavia was visited 
by a parliamentary, youth and journalists 
delegation, a delegation of the chamber of 
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hast pit Os 
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~ industry, chamber of building and con- 


struction, sports federation, trade unions co- 
Operatives, atomic scientists, economic com- 
mentators, cultural and scientific workers, 
etc. On the other hand, Czechoslovakia was 


visited by our parliamentary, economic, trade 


union, youth, and journalists delegation, as 


well as by a group of nuclear scientists, 


cooperative members, writers, and musicians 
from Zagreb, movie workers, radio repre- 
nentatives, etc. 

Several economic instruments and 
‘ventions were concluded during 1956. An 
agreement on the settlement of basic fi- 
nancial claims was signed, as well as an 
agreement on long term credit deliveries to 
Yugoslavia to a value of 500 million dollars, 
a 25 million dollar credit wis opened for 
the purchase of industrial consumer goods, 
a Trade Protocol concluded for 1956 to a 
value of 26 million dollars both ways, an 
agreement on scientific and technical co- 
-operation, an agreement on air traffic, and 
an agreement on PTT service signed. Apart 
from this, a cultural convention was signed 
on January 29, 1957 and a convention on 
social insurance initialled on February 6, 
1957. 

The fact that Czechoslovakia publicly and 
officially disclaimed the previous fabrications 
and accusations against Yugoslavia in con- 
nection with the Slansky trial, doubtless 
contributed to the improvement of the Yu- 
goslav Czechoslovak relations. 

Some questions remain unsolved, however, 
such as the juridical rehabilitation of the 
Yugoslav citizens freed from the further 
serving of sentences pronounced at the earlier 
anti-Yugoslay trials. 


An agreement on the opening of a Yu- 

- goslav General Consulate in Bratislava and 

a Czechoslovak General Consulate in Za- 
greb was reached last year. 


The continuance of common efforts aiming 

at the consolidation of mutual links and the 

further extension of contacts between the 

government and social representatives of the 

two countries would contribute to the de- 

velopment of Yugoslav Czechoslovak co- 
" operation. 


con- 


FRANCE 


_ During the period under review the Yu- 
goslav Government made efforts to promote 
the traditional friendly relations with the 
French Republic. On such a basis, at the 
invitation of the French Government Pre- 
sident Tito visited France in May 1956, The 
warm welcome encountered by President Tito 
‘in France demonstrated the friendly feelings 
of the French people towards Yugoslavia 


which are heartily reciprocated on this 
side. Similar views between the two 
governments on a series of international 


problems were noted during the talks held 
in Paris. The atmosphere of mutual under- 
Standing created at the time of this visit, 
promised the further development of Yugo- 
‘slav French relations in the political, eco- 
“nomic and cultural domain. 


_ Economic relations with France during 
1956 improved to a certain extent. The 
value of commodity exchange was increased 
“somewhat. Apart from this concrete proposals 


were examined for hte implementation of 


economic and technical cooperation between 
the two countries in accordance with the 
agreement of July 1956. A certain number of 
important problems on which the further 
successful development and strengthening of 
mutual relations in the economic sphere re- 
main unsolved however. This primarily refers 
to the elimination of difficulties encountered 
by Yugoslav exports to France as well as the 
settlement of certain financial problems. 


The mutual visits of political and public 
personalities exchanged during 1956 also 
contributed a lot to the better acquaintance 
and promotion of mutual links between the 
two countries. 

Essential differences were noted however 
in the attitudes of the two governments 
concerning the solution of some international 
disputes, such as the Suez crisis and military 
action against Egypt. The Yugoslav Go- 
vernment, consistent to the policy of pre- 
servation of peace and peaceful negotiation 
severely condemned the Anglo-French action 
against Egypt and developed a maximum 
activity within the framework of the United 
Nations for the purpose of stopping agres- 
sion. Our attitudes on the problem of national 
liberation movements in North Africa differed 
notably from the views of the French Govern- 
ment. We consider, however, that these Yu- 
goslav attitudes and activities in the United 
Nations should not have a detrimental effect 
on the general development of Yugoslav— 
French relations. The withdrawal of the 
French troops from Egypt in accordance with 
the decisions of the United Nations again 
opened the prospects for the peaceful solution 
of problems and the possibility of the rap 
prochement of views. 

Convinced that cooperation between our 
two countries corresponds not only to their 
mutual interests but also the interests of 
broader international cooperation especially 
in Europe, the Yugoslav Government in ac- 
cordance with the policy it pursued so far 
will continue its efforts towards the further 
development and promotion of multifold co- 
operation with France. 

During his visit to France, President Tito 
invited President Coty to visit Yugoslavia. 


EAST GERMANY 


Commodity exchange with East Germany 
was broadened during 1956. Possibilities 
were revealed for the expansion of trade 
which was mainly restricted to barter deals 
between Chambers of Commerce until the 
middle of 1956. 

An agreement was signed on August 1, 
1956 in Moscow between the governments 
of Yugoslavia, USSR and East Germany on 
cooperation on the construction of aluminium 
factories in Yugoslavia. Under the terms of 
this arrangement the Governments of the 
Soviet Union, and East Germany should open 
a long term 175 million dollar credit to Yu- 
goslavia. 


A protocol was signed in Beograd on Au- 
gust 2, 1956 between the East German 
Chamber of Foreign Trade and the Federal 
Yugoslav Chamber of Foreign Trade on com- 
modity exchange in the second half of 1956 
to a value of 10 million dollars. The com- 
modity exchange stipulated is mutually fa- 
vourable and is being positively fulfilled. With 


~a view to ensuring the further development 


of economic cooperation between Yugoslavia 
and East Germany the chambers of foreign 
trade agreed to open their representative 
offices in Beograd and Berlin. Thus the 
representative office of the bureau of the 
East German Chamber of Foreign Trade was 
recently opened in Beograd. The establishment 
of a representative office of the Yugoslav 
foreign trade chamber in Berlin is also 
impending. 


WEST GERMANY 


The Yugoslav relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany registered a notable turn 
for the better during 1956. As known the 
difficulties over settlement of Yugoslav pre- 
war and wartime claims had an adverse 
effect on mutual relations especially on the 
economic plane. The negotiating of a mu- 
tually acceptable agreement eliminated this 
major obstacle which impeded the develop- 
ment of relations between the two countries. 

There were several conspicious manife- 
stations in the course of 1956 of the wish 
to promote mutual relations. One should 
particularly stress the visit of the Yugoslav 
parliamentary delegation headed by the late 
President of the Federal People’s Assembly 
Moga Pijade as well as the official visit paid 
to the Federal Republic by Vice President of 
the Federal Executive Council Svetozar Vuk- 
manovi¢. These visits provided an excellent 
opportunity for the exchange of opinion and 
created a more favourable atmosphere not 
only for the solution of the outstanding pro- 
blems remaining, but also the over-all ex- 
pansion of mutual relations and the devising 
of new and broader forms of economic co- 
operation. 

Yugoslav economic relations with West 
Germany developed favourably in 1956, the 
Federal Republic having remained one of the 
foremost Yugoslav foreign trade partners. 
Under the terms of the agreements on Yugo- 
slay prewar and wartime claims which were 
signed in Bonn, the Federal Republic is due 
to pay 300 million marks of damages to 
Yugoslavia. Of this amount 60 million is 
direct indemnity, while the remaining 240 
million will be paid in the form of an in- 
terest-free credit granted with a 99 year term 
of repayment and which will be used up 
over the next five year period. Ratification 
instruments were exchanged at the end of 
the year which means that the funds from 
the first quota of indirect compensation have 
been freed already in the beginning of 1957. 
An agreement was also reached recognizing 
the same percentage of liberalized German 
imports as to the OEEC countries and a new 
pacments agreement concluded by which the 
drawing up of mutual accounts is placed on 
a multilateral basis. 

This agreement as well as the other 
struments which are scheduled soon (a 
terinary convention, movie agreement, air 
traffic convention) open up broad vistas for 
the future expansion and promotion of rela- 
tions with Western Germany. 


in- 
ve- 


THE NORDIC COUNTRIES 


Similar attitudes on a series of internation- 
al problems and the existence of favourable 
conditions for the development of economic 
cooperation constitute the basis on which the 
relations between Yugoslavia and the Nordic 
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countries will be developed in the future. 
Successful cooperation has also been est- 
ablished in the United Nations. The economic 
relations with these countries still lag behind 
the actual possibilities and mutual interests 
and wishes to expand them. 

A stronger mutual interest in social 
development and cultural life leads to an 
increasingly lively and cultural exchange 
and the implementation of more concrete 
cooperation. 

The relations between Denmark and Yu- 
goslavia during 1956 are characterized by 
the further advancement of cooperation. 

A number of Yugoslav specialists visited 
Denmark within the technical assistance pro- 
gramme including several agricultural experts 
and young representatives of cooperatives. 
Cultural workers were also exchanged. 

The validity of the 1953 trade and pay- 
ment agreement was prolonged by another 
one year period in June. 

Relations with Finland developed in the 
spirit of broadening friendly cooperation. 

This development was manifested by the 
exchange of delegations of disabled veterans, 
exchange of trade union studies groups and 
delegations, as well as a visit of Yugoslav 
university professors to Finland and Finnish 
journalists to Yugoslavia. 

The trade and Payment Agreement with 
Finland was prolonged until July 1957. 

Yugoslavia also maintains normal diploma- 
tic relations with Iceland. 

Relations between Yugoslavia and Norway 
which have a longer tradition of friendly ties 
developed very favourably in 1956. 

The visit of Foreign Minister Halvard 
Lange in April 1956 contributed both to 
the promotion of relations between the two 
countries, and the rapprochement of views 
on the more important international pro- 
blems. The diplomatic missions were raised 
to the rank of Embassies on November 7, 
1956. Foreign Secretary Kota Popovic was 
invited by Minister Lange to visit Norway. 

Many contacts were likewise established 
and fostered in the social and cultural fields, 
among which one should primarily mention 
the links between the representatives of 
political and social organizations, the best- 
owal of Charters by the Yugoslav President 
to the Norwegian cities and organizations as 


a token of gratitude for the help extended 


to the Yugoslav internees in the German 
concentration camps during the war, and 
the mutual visits of civic leaders and other 
distinguished personalities. Cultural coopera- 
tion between the two countries was success- 
fully implemented within the framework of 
the cultural convention which became effect- 
ive at the beginning of 1956. 

A one year Trade and Payment agreement 
which provides for the increase and liberal- 
ization of commodity exchange was conclud- 
ed in June 1956. 

Relations with Sweden developed favourably 
last year as reflected in the agreement reach- 
ed by the two Governments on September 
22, 1956 to raise their diplomatic missions 
to the rank of Embassies. The visit of a 
peoples youth delegation, as well as the 
various trade union delegations, the arrival 
of Swedish journalists and the exchange of 
experiences in the field of communal or- 
ganization and construction deepened mutual 
acquaintance between the two peoples. 
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Economic relations with Sweden are based on 

the Trade and Payments Agreement conclud- 
ed in 1956 which was prolonged until June 
1957. Economic relations were further broad- 
ened by the construction of ships for Sweden 
in the Yugoslav yards. Technical assistance 
is also being successfully implemented. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF POLAND 


Polish-Yugoslav relations marked an ap- 
preciable progress, extremely favourable con- 
ditions having been brought about for broad 
friendly cooperation and the rapprochement 
of views on many important problems. Co- 
operation is becoming increasingly multifold 
and lively as there are no outstanding pro- 
blems of any greater significance between 
the two countries. The exchange of parlia- 
mentary, government and economic delega- 
tions as well as several delegations of politic- 
al, social and other organizations and individu- 
al statesmen, political and civic leaders were 
invested with a special significance in the 
development of mutual relations. Fruitful co- 
operation was also registered within the 
United Nations organization. 

In accordance with the wish to regulate 
mutual relations by appropriate instruments, 
an agreement on telecommunications was 
signed in February 1956, and an agreement 
on cultural cooperation in June. A credit 
agreement for the purchase of industrial and 
transport equipment in Poland to a value of 
20 million dollars of which the greater part 
will be extended for the purchase of railway 
rolling stock was also signed. All necessary 
organizational preparations have been carried 
out for the implementation of scientific and 
technical cooperation on the basis of the 
previously concluded agreement. 

Commodity exchange fixed at 28 million 
dollars and which registered certain changes 
in the structure of imports from Poland, 
developed favourably. Both sides endeavoured 
to devise suitable forms of economic co- 
operation and bring about a mutually profi- 
table and practicable structure of trade. After 
the negotiations held in an atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual understanding, a trade 
protocol for 1957 was signed in Beograd on 
November 27 which calls for over 31 million 
dollars worth of trade both ways. Scientific 
and sports activity contacts were also vigor- 
ously developed during the year. Tourist 
traftic between the two countries was like- 
wise restored. 


The results accomplished in mutual rela- 
tions are very favourable. In the opinion of 
the Yugoslav government the further expans- 
ion of friendly relations and cooperation with 
the Peoples Republic of Poland will serve 
both the direct interests of the two countries, 
and the cause of peace, progress and inter- 
national cooperation. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Beograd Declaration of June 2, 1955 
provided the basis on which Yugoslay-Soviet 
relations developed in 1956. 

A programme was worked out already in 
the second half of 1955 according to which 
a series of concrete arrangements were con- 
cluded last year, thus laying the economic 


‘relations of the two countries on a broad 


basis and opening favourable prospects of 
future development. The Twentieth Congress 


A lad 
of the Soviet Communist Party playe 
significant role with regard to the favourabl 
development of mutual relations in view | 
the principles’ of foreign policy formulat 
on that occasion. g 

by the development of cooperation on t 
international plane and mutual relations, 
favourable conditions were created for 
visit of President Tito in June 1956 in res 
ponse to the invitiation extended during the 
visit of the Sovie Government delegation to 
Yugoslavia in 1955. The visit of the oa 
President took place during a period of al- 
ready developed multifold relations and was 
a result of the reciprocal wish to deeper 
mutual cooperation in the future. During 
President Tito’s sojourn in the Soviet Union 
the President of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet K.J. Voroshiloy was invited to Pay 
a state visit to Yugoslavia. p 

The talks held during the visit of Preside 
Tito were concluded by the signature of < 
joint statement on inter-state relations a: 
well as a statement on the relations between 
the Yugoslav League of Communists and the 
Soviet Communist Party. The joint statemen’ 
of the two governments gave an appraisal 
and formulated the views on the most im 
portant problems of international policy. Th 
visit of President Tito contributed to the 
better mutual acquaintance by means o! 
direct contacts between the leading statesmet 
and provided the opportunity for a frank anc 
friendly exchange of views on all a 
of mutual interest. 

In the development of its relations anc 
manifold cooperation with the Soviet Union 
the Yugoslav Government was consistently 
inspired by the principles formulated in th 
joint Beograd and Moscow documents. Faith 
ful to the principles laid down in thes 
documents, the Yugoslav Government wil 
continue to strive towards the further con 
solidation of mutual relations convinced tha 
the differences in some ideological problem: 
and some other difficulties which appeared 
particularly of late, should not be an obstacle 
to fruitful mutual collaboration. be 

The regulation of dual citizenship was on 
of the topical problems deliberated. The talk: 
on the problem were wound up by the signa: 
ture of a Convention on dual citizenship ot 
May 22, 1956. Certain difficulties are stil 
being encountered however in the imple 
mentation of this convention, both with 
regard to the regulation of citizenship of Yu- 
goslavs living in the Soviet Union and th 
realization of their right to return home. — 

Trade developed extremely favourably du 
ring 1956 thus leading to the signature o 
a supplementary trade protocol to a value 
of 40 million dollars both ways and bringing 
total commodity exchange that year to 11¢ 
million dollars. An agreement was signed ir 
Beograd on January 12, 1956 on the com 
struction of industrial enterprises in Yugo 
slavia and a supplementary protocol on the 
import of farm machinery, and reclamatior 
equipment against payment from the 110 mil- 
lion dollar credit opened by the Soviet Unior 
to Yugoslavia on the same occasion. At 
agreement was likewise reached on coopera: 
tion on the construction of an aluminium 
works in Yugoslavia which calls for a long 
term credit of 175 million dollars. Howevel 
the Soviet government suggested the post: 
ponement of this arrangement to a date which 


54 million dollar commodity credit was also 
reached in 1956. The Soviet Union further 
opened a 30 million dollar credit in gold or 
free exchange, the respective arrangment 
having been signed in Moscow on February 
2, 1956. An Agreement on nuclear research 
and the utilization of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes was also signed on January 
28, 1956. In connection with the latter and 
the agreement on scientific and technical 
‘cooperation of 1955 a series of contacts were 
established between the experts of the two 
countries. In accordance with the decisions 
of the two governments to open talks on 
regular commodity exchange and the imple- 
mentation of mutual obligations at the, 
beginning of 1957, as well as the conclusion 
an agreement on scientific and technical co- 
operation, talks on these subjects were open- 
ed in Moscow during January of this year. 

Cultural exchange developed in a satisfac- 
tory manner on both sides. A convention on 
cultural cooperation was signed in Moscow 

on May 17, 1956, providing for guest per- 
-formances and the exchange of artists and 
civic leaders, the organization of exhibitions, 
exchange of films, cooperation of scientific 
and educational workers, student exchange 
etc. The results accomplished in these fields 
so far are conspicious. 

As for the mutual axchange of information, 
it is likely that the convention concluded 
in this field and which plays an important 
part in the rapprochement and deepening of 
understanding by means of manifold and 
complete information based on the generally 
adopted principles of international informa- 
tion service, will foster mutual acquaintance 
‘and understanding. 
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f SWITZERLAND 


Yugoslay-Swiss relations developed in the 
‘spirit of mutual confidence and the promotion 
of cooperation on the economic, cultural 
sporting and other domains. Mutual contacts 
and visits of cultural and other representatives 
and various societies and delegations deepen- 
ed mutual acquaintance. 
Trade was expanded in 1956, while the 
_ economic talks held between the two coun- 
' tries in July provided for the further liberal- 
ization of trade and improved relations in 
the financial sphere, so that it may resonably 
be expected that the economic and other 
Telations between the two countries will 
' develop favourably in the future. 


£ GREAT BRITAIN 


Relations between Great Britain and Yu- 
‘goslavia developed normally in 1956 while 
‘mutual efforts were made to broaden them 
till further. 

Cultural cooperation, contacts between the 
individual cities (visit of British mayors to 
Yugoslavia, and Chairmen of groups of 
Peoples Committees to Great Britain) as well 
as the mutual visits of various delegations 
and individual personalities continued on 
such a basis. 

_ Economic relations were characterized by 
the mutual endeavours to retain and con- 
solidate the existing volume of commodity 
exchange and resolve various current pro- 
lems. Agreement was reached on March 26 


ent. An agreement on the granting of a . 
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to extend the term of repayment and reduce 
interest rates on medium term debts to Great 
Britain which had a positive effect on trade. 
The prolongation of the trade Agreement 
which lays down all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Yugoslav-British trade during the 
past few years is also of particular signa- 
ficance. 


The events in the Near East created a 
situation which had a negative effect on the 
hitherto existing broader agreement of the 
two countries in the individual problems of 
international policy. In the Security Council 
and at the regular and special sessions of 
the UN General Assembly the Yugoslav 
Government resolutely condemned the Anglo- 
French armed intervention in Egypt, firmly 
convinced that it is thus contributing to the 


%. 


prevention of consequences which might 
threaten world peace. Cosidering that the ef- 
fects of recourse to force in the solution of 
international disputes can be eliminated by 
a reasonable realistic policy, Yugoslavia 
received the decision of Great Britain to 
withdraw its troops from Egypt with satis- 
faction. 

The Yugoslav Government is convinced 
that both within the framework of bilateral 
relations and on the broader international 
plane there are all conditions for the further 
development of friendly relations with Great 
Britain in the spirit of mutual understanding 
and respect, in other words on the basis of 
the principles proclaimed and adopted which 
characterized mutual relations so far. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 


JOINT STATEMENT 


After the conclusion of the talks held 
between the delegations of the Italian Social- 
ist Party and Yugoslav League of Communists 
and Socialist Alliance of Working People the 
following joint statement was published in 
April: 

“A delegation of the Italian Socialist Party 
consisting of Comrades Tulio Vecchietti mem- 
ber of the Secretariat, Vittorio Foa and Dario 
Valori members of the directorate visited Yu- 
goslavia from March 24 to April 1, 1957 
as guests of the Socialist Alliance of Work- 
ing People and the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia. 


On that occasion talks were held between 
the delegation of the Italian Socialist Party 
and delegation of the Yugoslav Socialist Al- 
liance of Working People and League of 
Communists represented by Comrade Edvard 
Kardelj Secretary General of the Socialist 
Alliance of Working People and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Central Com- 
mittee of the League of Communists, in which 
many leading members from the Yugoslav 
Socialist Alliance of Working People and 
League of Communists took part. 

The delegation of the Italian Socialist Party 
held talks in Beograd with members of the 
presidium of the Yugoslay Trade Unions. 

After spending a few days in Beograd the 
delegation visited Sarajevo, Zenica, Zagreb 
and Ljubljana and profited by this trip to 
establish contacts and held talks enabling 
them to gain closer acquaintance with Yugo- 
slav socialist development. 


The delegation of the Italian Socialist 
Party also held talks with the President of 
the Socialist Alliance of Working People and 
Secretary General of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia, Comrade Josip Broz 
Tito. 


A friendly atmosphere and the spirit of 
mutual understanding and sincerity prevailed 
during the talks between the delegations and 
at all other meetings. The talks referred to 
topical problems of the international labour 
movement, problems of world peace and mu- 
tual relations. 

Identity of view was noted during the 
talks on a number of questions of vital impor- 
tance for the consolidation of international 


' world. 


security and peace and the strengthening of 
socialism in the world. 

Both delegations consider that after the 
recent crises in international relations favour- 
able prospects are again being opened for 
the easing of tension, although many ele- 
ments which threaten the stability of world 
peace such as the existence of antagonistic 
blocs, the armaments race, the division of 
Germany, contradictions in the Middle East, 
war in Algeria, etc., remain. 

In such an _ international situation the 
struggle for peace, consists primarily of the 
struggle for the overcoming of blocks, and 
for collective security based on general and 
controlled disarmament, the prohibition of 
experiments with the production, and use of 
atomic weapons. The struggle for peace at 
the same time implies the struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism, the respect of 
equal rights in international relations and 
the respect of the will of the people which 
strives for independence and self-government, 
the support of international activities for the 
extension of assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries and regions and the strengthening 
of the role of the UN. 

Both delegations agreed that the socialist 
forces should strive to overcome the present 
division of Europe and bring about condi- 
tions for the establishment of a united system 
of security in Europe. The broadest possible 
cooperation and economic and cultural ex- 
change between countries with different social 
systems is of particular significance. The 
two delegations consider every policy pursued 
from the positions of power an obstacle to 
the stabilisation of peace and contrary to 
the interests of socialist development in the 


In order that pacific action be effective it 
is necessary that all forces inspired by social- 
ism find. a joint platform, and points in 
common; thus can only be accomplished by 
the vigorous promotion of workers interna- 
tionalism and the abandonment of policies 
based in any form whatever on the exclusive 
interests of an individual country. The ex- 
periences acquired and developments in the 
workers movement of the whole world show, 
that genuine democracy is not possible if it 
does not open the way to socialism and that 
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there can be no democratic socialist develop- 
ment if it is not accompanied by the parallel 
development of the democratic forms of 
society. ' : 
| There can be doubt that the lessons gained 
from these experiences contribute to the ral- 
lying of all forces inspired by socialism on 
a common platform. Both delegation agreed 
that it is necessary to seek appropriate forms 
of cooperation among the various currents of 
the labour movement. 

The visit of the delegation of the Italian 
Socialist Party to Yugoslavia as well as the 
future relations between the two parties on 


A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


April 1 — President Tito received the dele- 
gates of the Socialist Party of Italy who 
held talks with representatives of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People 


and the League of Communists — of 
Yugoslavia (See “Documents“). 
April 1 — The construction of the Tisa— 


Danube—Tisa canal began. In five years 
time the canal will be dug across Vojvo- 
dina, from Bezdan to Bela Crkva, and 
irrigate 500,000 hectares of farmland. 

April 3 — A delegation of the Yugoslav 
People’s Youth organization, led by Miko 
Tripalo,. left Beograd for a visit to Ru- 
mania. 

April 3 — A Polish economic delegation, 
headed by the Minister for Light Industry, 
Sigmund Moskva, came to Yugoslavia. 

April 5 — An agreement was signed in Beo- 
grad on further deliveries of American 
wheat and cotton in the value of 13 and 
a half million dollars. 

April 6 — The People’s Assembly of Serbia 
elected Jovan Veselinov, earlier President 
of the Serbian Executive Council, for its 
new President. Milos Mini¢, former Presi- 
dent of the District People’s Committee 
of Beograd, was elected President of the 
Serbian Executive Council. 

April 9 — Yugoslav-Rumain talks begun in 
Beograd for the regulation of mutual 
claims from the period of the Seccnd 
World War and for the settlement of 
compensations to the Yugoslav citizens 
who had immigrated from Rumania. 

April 10 — An agreement was signed in 
Moscow on the mutual deliveries of es- 
sential goods between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union in the period between 1958 
and 1960. 

April 10 — The Vice President of the Feder- 
al Executive Council, Edvard Kardelj, 
spoke at a meeting of the Council’s Legal 
Council about the development of the 
social and legal system of Yugoslavia 
(The speech was published in the “Archive 
for Social Studies“ and in the daily press). 


DIPLOMATIC NOTES 


April 3 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Ivo Vejvoda, paid a visit 
to Allen Noble, chief of the British de- 
legation in the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

April 3 — The President of the Federal 
People’s Assembly, Petar Stamboli¢, re- 
ceived in separate visits, the Ambassadors 
of France, Canada, Rumania, and China. 
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whose importance both delegations are agreed, 
will contribute to the ‘promotion of the ties 
of solidarity between the Yugoslav and Ita- 
lian working class as well as the rapproche- 
ment of the two peoples. 

Every action aiming at the improvement 
of relations, economic and cultural coopera- 
tion, the solution of outstanding problems 
between the two countries in border area. 
will contribute to the cause of peace and 
friendship between the two peoples. 

In the future the workers of the two 
countries will have to be the exponents of 
this cause to an ever greater extent“. 


April 4 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Ivo Vejvoda, called on the chief 
of the Soviet delegation in the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee, Zorin. 

April 5 — The Vice-President of the Federal 
Executive Council, Svetozar Vukmanovié, 
paid a visit to the Greek Prime Minister, 
Karamanlis, and the Foreign Minister, 
Averof. 

April 7 — Victor dela Torre, leader of the 
Peruvian Revolutionary Association 
(APRA) arrived in Beograd as a guest of 
the Yugoslav Institute for International 
Politics and Economy. 

April 8 — The President of the Federal 
People’s Assembly, Petar Stamboli¢, re- 
ceived in separate visits the Ambassadors 
of Brazil, Bulgaria, and Ethiopia. 

April 10 — President Tito received the Vice 
President of the Federal Executive Council, 
Svetozar Vukmanovié, who informed him 
about the visit of the Yugoslav economic 


delegation to Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon | 
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and Greece. 

April 11 — The President of the Foreign 
Political Committee of the Federal Peop- 
le’s Assembly, Veljko Vlahovié, received 
the French Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
Vensan Brustra in a visit of prgotocol. 

April 11 — The Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Mahmud Fawzi, received the Yugoslav 
Ambassador ‘to Ezypt, Josip Djerdja. 

April 12 — The Presiderit of the Federal 
People’s Assembly, Petar Stambolié, re- 
ceived in separate visits the Ambassadors 
of Poland and the Soviet Union and the 
Minister of Syria. 


OUR NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


Jovan Marinovié, Secretary for Information 
of the Federal Executive Council. After the 
liberation of Beograd he was Director of Ra- 
dio Beograd. In 1946 he became President of 
the Yugoslav Broadcasting Committe and in 
1950 Assistant Federal Minister. In the pe- 
riod from 1952 to 1955 he was Director of 
the Institute for International Politics and 
Economy. He is a member of the Press Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Alliance of the Wor- 
king People of Yugoslavia. 


Dusan Sijan: Vice President of the Re- 
publican Council of the Trade Union for 
Serbia, Deputy in the Council of Producers of 
the Serbian People’s Assembly, Chairman of 
the Assembly’ s Labour and Social Insurance 
Committee, President of the Executive Board 
of the Assembly of the Serbian Social In- 
surance Institute. 
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